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MR. CHURCHILL LOOKS AHEAD 


R. CHURCHILL surpassed even his own masterpieces of 
lucid and spirited exposition in his speech on Tuesday, 
in which he surveyed the first year of the war and the last 
exciting days of victories in the air and looked fearlessly into 
the future. During the previous fortnight, and especially during 
the previous week, the nation had become aware of the fact 
that the intensified air attack was part of that onslaught on 
Britain whose approach was trumpeted in Germany. It might 
be no more than a preliminary to bigger attacks to come, but 
none the less it has been evident that so severe a defeat in an 
opening engagement, inflicted by the incredible skill and daring 
of the R.A.F., could not be without its effect on the whole cam- 
paign, whilst the destructive attacks by our bombers on the 
bases and industrial centres of the enemy proved that our 
capacity was as great in offensive as in defensive operations. 
These spectacular triumphs achieved by a relatively small 
number of flying-men had already heartened the people and 
nerved them to endure the casualties which must be a conse- 
quence of even unsuccessful raids. But it was left to Mr. 
Churchill to put these events in their wider perspective and to 
indicate with authority and vision the grounds for confidence 
in the future. There was a superb but reasoned assurance in 
his conviction that the British Empire, though confronting the 
combined power of Germany and Italy, is capable of bringing 
the war to a victorious conclusion. He alluded ironically to 
the new German threat of “ total blockade,” and affirmed our 
own intention to maintain and enforce a real blockade of 
Germany, Italy, France, and all the countries that are occupied 
by the enemy. He dismissed the pleas of those who asked that 
food should be sent to France or other occupied countries on 
the grounds that it was for Germany to organise the food sup- 
plies that she had disorganised, and that to allow food to go to 
the subject peoples would be to help the enemy. 
This is an argument the force of which is fully appreciated 
in the United States. No less satisfying to them and to us is 
the statement that the interests of the United States and of the 





British Empire both require that the former should have facili- 
ties for the naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere, 
and that this country will be glad to afford these by leasing 
suitable sites in the Western Atlantic to be fortified and 
defended by them. He refrained from linking up this question 
in any way with the suggestion that America should send us 
old destroyers and other vessels. That was wise. In such a 
matter there should be no thought of striking a bargain. 
Co-operation, to the utmost that either side feels free to offer, 
is profoundly to be desired—and Mr. Churchill has not dis- 
guised the fact that we should be glad of their destroyers. But 
to attempt to achieve such a result under the constraints of a 
deal would be the wrong sort of approach to this or any similar 
problem. 

Mr. Churchill reminded us that it is not our hearts only that 
we have fortified. In preparing our defences immense advances 
have been made in the short time that has elapsed since Dan- 
kirk. Our aircraft production now surpasses that of Germany. 
The Army is growing in strength and equipment with every 
day that passes. Both the Navy and the mercantile marine 
are stronger than at the beginning of the war. The forces that 
we are piling up—numbers of trained men ever-increasing in 
proportion to the increasing supplies of warships, aircraft, tanks, 
cannon, machine-guns and rifles—are for the moment acting 
mainly on the defensive, but not without an offensive in the 
air which is dealing smashing blows at the very sources of 
German power and an offensive at sea which maintains the 
blockade. But though at this stage the defensive is necessarily 
our first pre-occupation it will not always be so, nor perhaps 
for long. Behind us is not only the vast potential of our expand- 
ing war industries but that of the Empire, and in addition the 
expanding output of friendly America. We are prepared for 
invasion now with the confidence borne of resolution and 
knowledge of strength, and the same knowledge gives us 
equal confidence of our ability during the next year or two 
to carry the war against the enemy to a victorious conclusion. 
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NEWS OF 


HE withdrawal of the small British force before powerful 

Italian forces and the evacuation of Somaliland may be of no 
great military consequence but are much to be regretted from 
the point of view of prestige in the Middle East. The original 
plan of defence was thrown out by the defection of the French 
in Djibuti, which not only deprived the British of their co-opera- 
tion but exposed their right flank to attack from the direction 
of Zeila. In making a decision for or against reinforcing the 
troops at Berbera the High Command had to weigh one set 
of strategic considerations against another. The forces at their 
disposal may be required for more important military purposes, 
one of which is the defence of Egypt on the Libyan frontier. 
The loss of British Somaliland adds nothing to Italy's power 
of damaging us in the region of the Red Sea, for there is no 
attack she could make from there on Aden which she could 
not equally well attempt from Eritrea. Our fleet has command 
of the sea, and Aden itself is well defended. On the other 
hand this real or apparent set-back will tend to deter the 
Abyssinians from rebelling against their rulers, and Italian 
troops which might have been held in Somaliland will be 
released for possible operations against Khartoum and the 
Sudan. In estimating this or any other major strategic decision 
it will not be forgotten that Britain, suddenly deprived of her 
ally France, is bearing the whole brunt of the war in all parts 
of the world, and in some regions for the present may be 
compelled to economise her use of land forces. 


Need to Attack Italy 

The very successful British naval bombardment of Bardia 
and Fort Capuzzo was probably designed in part to counter 
the impression created by our evacuation of British Somaliland. 
The man in the street had expected, when Italy came into the 
fighting, that this sort of chastisement would be meted out to 
the coast of the Italian mainland; and anyone who has dis- 
cussed war with Italians in the past knows that they expected 
it too. “ Our vulnerable coast-line ” was their regular lament. 
Why, then, does the vulnerable thing remain so long un- 
wounded? The answer is aircraft. The British Fleet bom- 
barding Bardia was protected by British fighter ‘planes, which 
took off from their Egyptian bases and by good timing reached 
the ships exactly when they were wanted. No similar protec- 
tion could be arranged for ships operating off Italy itself, though 
their need for it would be even greater. Whether this will 
be the last word in the rivalry between ships and aeroplanes, 
only time can show; but a ship costs so much more to build 
than an aeroplane—is, in fact, such an unequal stake—that 
naval commands are naturally loath to hazard it. Meantime the 
man in the street is surely right in his notion that we ought to 
be attacking Italy, not Italy us. Our aim should be so to utilise 
our Mediterranean sea-power as first to isolate her positions in 
Africa, and then to drive her clean off that Continent. After 
which we should be in a much better position than at present to 
attack the Italian peninsula. Our recent long-range bombing- 
raids from England are magnificent tours-de-force, but by 
themselves can scarcely ever be more. 


Co-operation with America 

On President Roosevelt’s initiative the United States has 
taken two simple and straightforward, yet profoundly significant 
steps towards creating common bonds of defence between the 
English-speaking countries. The first arose directly out of a 
report by Washington experts earlier in the year, which indi- 
cated that for adequate defence the United States needed naval 
and air bases in certain regions outside her territory. On this 
the President sounded the British Government as to whether 
something could be arranged; and it has been agreed in 
principle, with the utmost goodwill on both sides, that the 
United States shall be granted bases in the West Indies and 
in Newfoundland on 99-year leases. The second step took the 


form of a direct approach by the United States, in the person 
of Mr. Roosevelt, to Canada, in the person of Mr. Mackenzie 
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King, resulting in the creation of a Joint Defence Board. The 
exact scope of the Board is not limited in advance, but it is to 
be a permanent body ; and is to start studying immediately the 
problems of the sea, land and air defence of the northern half 
of the Western hemisphere, “ including personnel and material,” 
The last words may or may not refer to some scheme to sur. 
mount the technical difficulties of transferring American 
destroyers to Great Britain. The creation of the Board has 
been warmly welcomed both in Canada and at Washington, 
Special interest has also been taken in it not only in London, 
but by Australia. 


Japan’s Manoeuvres 

Japan’s policy cannot be developed without regard to the 
balance of world forces, and one may assume that her Govern- 
ment receive particularly good information about the progress 
of the European War. For she has Embassies and Air Attachés 
in London and Berlin, by collating whose reports, cabled in 
cipher, they should be able early to form an accurate picture 
of events like the recent German-British air-battles. These may 
well cause them to revise their estimate as to who will win the 
war ; and there is some evidence that they are already doing 
so. The well-drilled Japanese Press, which was in full cry against 
Great Britain a fortnight ago, is now reported ‘much gentler 
towards us. The establishment for the first time of an Australian 
Legation at Tokyo and a Japanese Legation at Canberra is not 
the result of this tendency, but synchronises with and may 
confirm it. At the same time Japan is obviously anxious to 
consolidate her position as quickly as possible at the expense 
of third parties. Hence the vigorous terroristic air-offensive in 
China, directed immediately at the civil population. Hence 
too the preparations to seize French Indo-China. The attitude 
of the Vichy Government, whose authority and policy have 
been accepted by the Indo-China Government, renders it diffi- 
cult and well-nigh impossible for Great Britain to intervene 
there. Indo-China has strong natural frontiers; but its 
native peoples are unwarlike, and the French garrisons on a 
small scale. Coveted by the Japanese, not only for its wealth 
and its strategical advantages, but because its climate would 
favour Japanese immigration, this large area seems likely in a 
short time to change hands. 


Eire and the Submarines 

Mr. Lees-Smith called attention last week to one aspect of 
Eire’s neutrality which deserves to be more widely known than 
it is. At present a very high proportion of the British mer- 
cantile tonnage sunk by German submarines is sunk off the 
outer coasts of Eire. It is so because, owing to the absence 
of British naval and air bases, the submarines can operate there 
with comparative impunity. The Anglo-Irish Treaty provided 
for-the retention of certain Imperial bases within the Free State. 
But with a view to conciliating Irish feeling these wefe 
subsequently evacuated---the last not many years ago. The 
assumption then was that in the event of war Eire would 
act like the rest of the British Commonwealth. The bases would 
be hers, but they would be available for the common defence 
of our islands. That they are not, emphasises the anomaly and 
the moral indefensibility of her subsequent recourse to neutral 
status. Nothing has saved her from the fate of Belgium and 
Holland but the British navy and the British mercantile marine, 
and yet her attitude to both is one of injurious non-co-operation. 
Incidentally it must tend to perpetuate the separation of 
Northern Ireland. For seriously as our anti-submarine defence 
is now obstructed, it would be much worse if we had not naval 
bases and aerodromes in the six counties. 


Rumania and Bulgaria 

The negotiations between Rumania and Bulgaria have been 
brought to a conclusion which everyone well acquainted with 
the history of the Balkans in the last 32 years will regard with 
satisfaction. Bulgaria regains the Southern Dobrudja with the 
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frontier Which she held till 1912, when she was attacked by 
Rumania in the second Balkan War. That Rumania was 
allowed to keep this territory at the Peace Treaty was not a satis- 
factory arrangement. Its return now will appease Bulgaria and 
is an act of wisdom on the part of Rumania, who can now turn 
with more confidence to her critical negotiations with Hungary. 
These will present far greater difficulties. 


Pub ic Opinion About Aliens Ignored 

It is amazing that Sir John Anderson and other members 
of the Government who are associated with him in the handling 
of the aliens question should continue to be indifferent to public 
opinion here and unaware of the incalculable harm that is being 
done to our good name abroad. The niggardly way in 
which te authorities are releasing one by one from internment 
afew of the long-standing friends of this country whilst others 
ae kept virtually in prison is causing disgust in Britain and 
indignation among foreign correspondents who have been 
endeavouring to present the British case in a favourable light. 
Nine London correspondents of leading newspapers in neutral 
European countries have recently reported the damaging im- 
pression created abroad by the spirit and methods of the refugee 
internments. They report that millions of sympathisers with 
Britain’s case begin to doubt whether British ideals of humanity 
and justice still prevail. At the beginning we had hoped that 
the mistakes were due to excess of zeal prompted by the military 
authorities, and that there would be a radical change of method 
when the Home Office took full responsibility. There has been 
no such change. The present system must not continue. 


Raids and Warnings 

The Croydon air raid brought to a boil what had been 
simmering elsewhere before—-the conflict between individual 
and national interest in the matter of air-raid warnings. Any 
individual anxious to save individual skins feels outraged if an 
enemy bomb is dropped near him without the whole apparatus 
of sirens and A.R.P. having been previously set in motion. 
Any national authority, on the other hand, aware that if that 
apparatus starts ail production stops and most urgent war- 
deliveries may not be forthcoming, must perforce delay sound- 
ing the sirens till the last possible moment. There may have 
been a littlke more than this in the Croydon case; Sir John 
Anderson, replying about it in Parliament, made admission that 
there had been some measure of official misjudgement. But 
broadly that is the issue, and if the thousands of patriotic 
citizens, who are demagogically urged to demand the imme- 
diate sounding of sirens, were told plainly what it meant, they 
would see that the paths of patriotism and demagogism at this 
point diverge. To say so is not to deprecate the use of sirens 
in a sufficient case, still less to underrate the saving virtue of 
shelters and the full necessity for A.R.P. On the general 
question of raid-time behaviour the public might weil be given 
clearer guidance as to what they are expected to do. in 
London, for instance, buses continue to run after the warnings, 
whereas in important places elsewhere they stop. And in 
general the behaviour of Londoners during recent raids showed 
too much, rather than too little, sang-froid. Numbers of them 
continued freely to walk the streets. That is surely quite 
wrong, and they ought to be told so. 


The Harvest in England 
The harvest of 1940 in England has been one of the earliest 
and best-gathered in the memory of man. If there must needs 
be a drought in this country, August is certainly the best 
season for it to occur. The crop showed no better than 
moderate, taken all round—the wheat above average, the oats 
very much below. But such as it was, over large parts of the 
south, at any rate, it has now all been stacked, in first-class 
condition and with a minimum of labour for the farmers. The 
result is that (given moderate rain in a not too distant future) 
they should be able to make an unusually carly start with next 
year’s crops; and after ploughing their stubbles and sowing 
under the best conditions their winter-wheat, winter-oats, and 
they should have a much better chance than last 
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year to expand their areas of arable. To this expansion the 
Ministry of Agriculture and its County Agricultural Commut- 
tees must now bend their energies anew. The last autumn, 
winter and spring presented extraordinary difficulties for a 
ploughing-up policy, and the amount achieved did not bring 
the country’s arable back even to the acreage of 1914. We 
ought now boldly to aim at that of 1918. 


The week in Parlia:nent 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: A unique and 
memorable Session is drawing to its close, and once again the 
man of the week has been the Prime Minister. On Thursday 
he figured in a scene over the activities of the Swinton Com- 
mittee ; it was not a pleasant affair. It is no use pretending 
that the names of Swinton and Joseph Ball inspire sweet confi- 
dence among trade unionists and Labour supporters. If the 
enemy were not at our gates and over our roofs more would 
have been heard of the whole question ; on the other hand, the 
question would hardly arise unless the times were charged with 
crisis. The country rightly reposes its confidence in 
Mr. Churchill and wishes to help him at every point. He is 
known as a defender of Parliamentary privilege, an advocate of 
freedom, a friend of the oppressed and refugees. Let the War 
Office and Home Office breathe more of his spirit into their 
Departments and put themselves right with public opinion. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday the Prime Minister gave us his long-awaited 
speech on the progress of the war. Oratory will not die while 
he lives. Here are some striking phrases chosen at random. 
“The front line runs through the factories”; “ Since the 
Germans drove the Jews out and lowered their technical stan- 
dards our science is definitely ahead of theirs ”; “ Our offensive 
springs are being slowly compressed and we must resolutely 
and methodically prepare ourselves for the campaigns of 1941 
and 1942”; “ We have ferried across the Atlantic an immense 
mass of munitions”; “The whole island bristles against in- 
vaders ”; speaking of our airmen, “ Never in the field of human 
conflict was so much owed by so many to so few ” ; and finally, 
referring to Anglo-American co-operation, “Like the Missis- 
sippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. Let it roll on 
full flood, inexorable, irresistible, benignant, to broader lands 
and better days.” But these are not mere phrases. Here speaks 
the voice of Britain in living and athletic prose, to match the 
great occasion and to hearten a brave and patient people. 

* * * * 

What of the debate which followed? For the moment I 
pass over the fine laudatory speeches of Privy Councillors Lees- 
Smith, Percy Harris, Hore-Belisha, Winterton and Sinclair. 
These are at any rate noticed in the daily Press. More inter- 
esting were the notes sounded by others, Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon in an original speech packed with common sense and 
knowledge; Mr. Profumo, in uniform, deadly sincere; Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, in uniform, and Mr. Bellenger, who was at 
Dunkirk, each blunt and at times indignant; Mr. Rathbone, in 
Air Force blue, revealing something of the modesty and forth- 
right feeling of his great Service—these and many others. What 
did they say? 

* * * * 

They all pleaded for greater trust in the people, more 
equality of sacrifice and more promotion by merit: they all 
praised the spirit of the men in the Forces, welcomed the more 
offensive and aggressive note and asked for long-range planning 
of a total war to end Nazi rule in Europe: they nearly all 
showed dissatisfaction with mediocrity in high places and con- 
demned stupid inefficiencies. But they were at one in thank- 
ing God for the leadership of the Prime Minister. Inciden- 
tally four quoted the Bible. In a word, they were not prepared 
to tolerate stuffy, second-class ability in any Department of 
State, but they were united behind the Prime Minister. Such 
is the mood of Parliament, faithfully reflecting the steady pulse 
of the British people. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


VEN in the sphere of social reform war presents its 

opportunities as well as its drawbacks. Though many 
measures of reform which would have been thought 
indispensable in normal times must be put aside during 
war, there are others which will not wait and may be 
adopted with greater advantage now than at any other 
time. Amongst these perhaps there is none more important 
or more urgent than that which Miss Eleanor Rathbone 
has advocated for so many years and now puts forward 
again for immediate consideration in a Penguin Special—- 
The Case for Family Allowances. The long overdue 
reform for which she asks comes near to being a necessity 
under the conditions of today. It should unhesitatingly be 
put forward as part of the war-time programme. 

That its adoption should have been neglected so long 
has been due to the conservatism of trade unionists no 
less than of employers and Governments in their attitude 
to the wage system. Yet in principle there are few if any 
reformers who do not recognise that the present system 
under which families are dependent on wages irrespective 
of needs is one of the main causes of extreme poverty— 
and, what is worst of all, poverty from which a dispropor- 
tionate number of children are the sufferers. The mere 
raising of wages up to the point that is called a “living 
wage,” or to the utmost that industry could afford now or 
in the near future, would not suffice to eliminate poverty 
among large families. The figures of the 1921 Census 
revealed that only 6.7 per cent. of men had families with 
more than three children under 16 years of age. But since 
in these families there were 37 per cent. of all the children, 
it follows that there was insufficient provision for this 
large number of children even if a living wage were 
paid according to the needs of a standard family ; and it 
has been calculated that 54 per cent. of children were 
members of such families during five or more years of their 
childhood. In other words, even if the ideal, at present 
unattainable, of a “ living wage ” adequate to the needs of 
a family with three children, were finally reached, more 
than half the nation’s children would still spend critical 
years of their childhood in poverty. As long as we adhere 
to the present system, under which a family of five or six 
has no more to live upon than a single man there will 
be malnutrition and severe suftering falling most heavily 
upon the rising generation. 

It is a foolish and intolerable state of affairs. A youth 
of 21, receiving the full wage to which his adult position 
in industry entitles him, may receive enough and to sparc. 
If he marries, there may still be enough for two; and 
indeed his wife may fully earn her keep by looking after 
his home. With the first child the pinch begins. With 
the second it is serious. With the third there is squalor 
at home and insufficiency of nourishing food. The con- 
sequence of this mal-distribution of the nation’s income is 
widespread ill-health among women and the semi- 
starvation of children. Sir John Orr has conciuded that 
nearly three-fourths of the children of the country belong 
to families which spend under gs. per head per week on 
food, which is below the sum necessary for the maintenance 
of health at the standard laid down by the League of 
Nations’ Committee on Nutrition. 

The remedy—or at least a large part of the remedy— 
seems so obvious as to be hardly worth arguing: that means 
should be found for paying more to men with families than 
to men without. The provision of family allowances is 
Miss Rathbone discusses in some fullness 


the solution. 
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IN WAR-TIME 


the three methods by which they might be provided: , 
State-paid system, under which the State shoulders th, 
whole burden of payments to children ; a contributory 
insurance system, by which the State, employers and 
workers share the cost by weekly payments ; and th: 
method of equalisation funds or pools, from which alloy. 
ances are paid for employees’ children. She herself favour 
the first, as being the simplest, the quickest, and most easily 
carried out under the conditions of war—the net cog 
being reckoned at £118 millions a year if §s. were paid 
for every child under 15, or £55 millions if paid for every 
child after the first. In explaining her preference for this 
as against a contributory system for war-time purposes 
she is not fully convincing. She considers that it is the 
only method that could operate universally and swiftly 
enough to fulfil the war-time purpose of preventing th: 
increased cost of living from hurting those who can leas 
bear it. On the other hand, she admits that a contributory 
scheme would be easy to apply to those already covered by 
national insurance. One of the advantages of the contr- 
butory method would be that where men got increased 
wages to correspond to the rise in the cost of living, those 
who could best afford it would pay it back to the more 
needy in contributions. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the payment of family allowances by the State 
would be accepted by wage-earners as a reason for paying 
increased wages when prices rise. 

But, whatever the method adopted, there are strong 
reasons for pressing that in one way or another the reform 
should be adopted in war-time, and with as little delay as 
possible. It has been advocated among others by 
Mr. Maynard Keynes, and his case for it does 
not depend on his scheme of deferred earnings. 
These are days when it is universally admitted 
that the whole nation must limit its consumption 
of goods in view of the ever-increasing diversion of com- 
modities to war services. All, including the workers, are 
called upon for sacrifice, and unnecessary expenditure of 
every kind has to be restricted. But it is not in accordance 
with a national war economy that families should 
be living below the poverty line ; that children shou'd be 
under-nourished ; that men and women should shrink from 
parenthood and refuse to bear the children whom the State 
so palpably needs. Those who can be most reasonably 
asked to restrict consumption are the bachelors or those 
with the smaller families ; there can be no restriction in 
the larger families of workers without loss in health and 
efficiency. As the cost of living increases it is reasonable 
that the workers without dependants should either be 
asked to forgo proportionate wage increases, or, alterna- 
tively, to sacrifice the advantage of such increases by paying 
contributions to family allowances. No such request can 
or ought to be addressed to men with dependants, whose 
means for helping their families must increase if costs 
go up. 

It is in such a time as the present that the spirit of the 
nation demands equality of sacrifice and the removal of 
unnecessary suffering. There are now some two million 
men in the military services who are accustomed to the 
method of payment which recognises needs. There is the 
separation allowance for the wife of every serviceman 
and allowances for his children, and none complains because 
the State pays more for the services of a soldier with a 
family than for a soldier who has none. A system which 
is just for the fighting-services is not unjust for those who 
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are engaged in the services of industry. Indeed it is difficult 
to discover any other means by which the consumption of 
small wage-earners can be restricted without causing 
suffering to the women and children upon whom the future 
well-being of the race depends. The case for family 
allowances was strong indeed in peace-time. Miss 
Rathbone has done a signal service by keeping it constantly 
to the fore. But the time has now come when it would 
be lamentable to neglect it. The reform is one which 
is applicable to the direst economic need of the moment. 
To adopt it now would go far towards solving one of the 
most difficult problems of war-time whilst contributing to 
the removal of one of the permanent causes of poverty. 
Here we have one of those rare examples of a great social 
reform which is thrust upon us by conditions arising from 
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the nation’s extremity. We have to do something to meet 
the fact that most of the nation, not excluding the small 
wage-earners, are required to tighten their belts and either 
reduce their standard of living or at least be content not 
to improve it, whilst at the same time it would be disastrous 
to allow a minority to remain upon a miserable subsistence 
level. We cannot today hope to meet this need by a general 
levelling up of real wages, but only by increasing the pay- 
ments to those who suffer most by the existing system—and 
those are the married persons who have children. Common 
sense demands that we should make this provision forth- 
with, and divert to those whose needs are greatest a fraction 
of that money which in any normal period of great 
industrial activity would have gone to higher wages 
all round. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE war is so complex and is being fought on a scale so 

gigantic, thar it is hard for the common reader—and, 
indeed, for men of expert knowledge—to assess the significance 
of particular events. The question that everyone now wishes 
to have answered is: What view does the enemy take of his 
intensification of aerial warfare? If it is not a prelude to 
attempted invasion, it must be part of a long-term policy. What 
is that policy? How is it affected in the enemy’s mind by an 
average loss of more than 80 machines a day, and a more 
serious loss of men? 


* * + 7 


If we match this loss against the enemy’s probable output, 
we may assume that by taking a day off now and then, as he 
did last Saturday, he can at least maintain the strength of his 
air-fleet ; but we, whose losses are greatly less, and whose 
output is far from its peak, must meanwhile grow in strength. 
It would seem to follow that, unless the enemy believes he 
can by this means do us irreparable damage on the ground, 
raids on their present scale cannot pay him, and that, if they are 
not quickly brought to the climax of invasion, one of two 
things must happen: either the numbers of raiders thrown in 
at any one time must be vastly multiplied in the hope of bearing 
down the R.A.F. by sheer weight of numbers, and disregard of 
casualties, or the enemy must revert to his earlier objective— 
namely, convoys. In any case, each day that passes gives added 
reason to think that the clockwork smoothness of his plans has 
been thrown out, and that, in certain important respects, he 
is now behind schedule. 


* * * * 


The English attitude of mind towards the French at the 
present time is of exceptional interest. Those whose opinion 
has always been: “ Never trust a Froggy!” are inevitably 
wagging their insular tails ; they have always had their stub- 
born counterparts in France, and their generalisation is directly 
translatable as: “ Perfide Albion!” On the other hand, a 
French lady who escaped from Bordeaux with her children 
has told me that she has been astonished by the sympathy, 
the kindness, and the absence of reproach against her country, 
that she has everywhere encountered in England. Our common 
soldiers appear to have smilingly and without bitterness written 
off the temporary loss of an ally. One of them, whom I sus- 
pected of being a rather premature veteran, while waiting his 
turn at darts, was inclined to lecture on the adventure of 
Dunkirk. “When 7 was in France »” he began. His 
dart-playing companion interrupted him swiftly: “ France? ” 
said he. ‘“ Never ‘eard of such a place.” A piece of dialogue 
which a dramatist would give his head to have invented. 

* * * 7 

The Post Office ought never to forget, while performing its 
more tedious duties, that, alone among Government Depart- 
ments, it may proudly claim to be the Ministry of Romance. 
Lately the Postmaster-General has requested us—without, as 
yet, commanding us—to write our names and addresses on the 





outside of letters we send even in England. It is to be hoped 
that those among us who are innocent of all guile will not 
too dutifully comply. Because we and the P.M.G. are no 
longer involved in courtship of the Ogre’s Most Beautiful 
Daughter, there is no good reason for our forgetting or em- 
barrassing those fortunate ones who are. If we all write our 
dull names on the backs of our envelopes, the Ogre will pounce 
upon any letter from which a sender’s name is conspicuously 
absent. If the P.M.G. had had his way, Romeo would never 
have attained Juliet, and none of Boccaccio’s nightingales 
would have sung. It is easy to laugh the problem away, but 
the Post Office’s proposal is, seriously, to be resisted. Let 
us not sacrifice our small liberties too easily with the great 
that must be sacrificed. The privacy of the post is worth 
fighting for, subject to the genuine necessities of censorship, 
and it is to be presumed that Juliet would greatly prefer to 
submit her secrets to an anonymous censor than to advertise 
Romeo’s name to her own zrowling Capulets. 
* * * . 


From this another thought arises. Bureaucrats, as experience 
of the last war proved, have an unpleasant habit of clinging 
to emergency powers long after the emergency is past. We 
ought not, after this war, to be compelled to fight piecemeal, 
for the return of each of our former freedoms. One great 
Act of Parliament should restore all of them except those which 
the Government of the day can show to be recessary in the 
conditions of peace. Too much freedom is better than too 
little, and the burden of re-justifying every claim to continuing 
emergency powers should be thrust by Parliament upon the 
Executive. Meanwhile an elaborate examination and recording 
of our departures from liberty since 1914 might well occupy a 
Commission of constitutional lawyers appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor Their report would be invaluable if they were 
able to make it swiftly when we emerge from the present 
tunnel and begin again thirstily to taste a freer air. 


7 * * * 


The withdrawal of the threat to tax books is to be welcomed 
for more reasons than the obvious one. It shows that even in 
war-time not only the big commercial battalions prevail; the 
body of cultivated opinion in England, though neither large 
numerically nor powerful financially, can still exercise effective 
pressure on the Government. This is an encouraging sign. 
Intelligent minorities, when patriotic as well as intelligent, may 
nowadays too easily despair of making their voices heard or 
too docilely bow their heads before the vague, general claim of 
the national interest. There were many who, knowing within 
them that the taxation of books was wrong, were yet inclined to 
shrug their shoulders and submit rather than criticise the 
Government in time of emergency. Those who fought and 
succeeded have not only prevented a particular wrong but have 
vindicated a civilised principle; and they have enabled the 
Government to increase its credit by an honourable retreat. 

CuHarRLeES Morcan. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE STRATEGY OF VICTORY 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is some comfort in these critical days to mark that while 
we have a skilful and stubborn enemy we are meeting him 

in the way most likely to defeat him. In the last week we 
have lived through tremendous days, and, though there may 
be worse to come, we shall not forget that not only have we 
never faltered but we have inflicted upon him a decisive check. 
In retrospect, i must seem that he had planned some striking 
blow for the day on which he had promised his dupes he 
would end the war, for on that day he delivered the greatest 
raid we have yet experienced. The result, however, can hardly 
have been all he expected, since 180 planes were brought 
down for a loss of only 34. The next day seemed almost like 
a normal raiding day. Only 75 German planes were destroyed ; 
and, on Saturday, it was a real day of rest. Sunday saw a 
resumption of the heavy raiding and 144 German machines 
were destroyed for a loss of only 22. These figures, striking 
as they are, do not show the full extent of the check. If we 
allocate to the aeroplanes the number of men carried on an 
average, for the average number of bombers, two-seaters and 
single-seaters, we find that the Germans have lost about 750 
men as against 35 members of the R.A.F. Since August 8th, 
in the raids on Britain, Germany has lost 1.s00 pilots and 
¢rews as against 90 of the R.A.F. 

We know very littl about the number of planes in the 
possession of Germany ; but it is quite certain that she cannot 
afford to lose trained airmen at this rate. She has never had 
anything distantly approaching a superiority of 20 to 1; and 
it is difficult to conceive of any Air Force which could continue 
for more than a short period to suffer losses at the rate of 
750 pilots and crews in three raids. The one thing which 
might justify such losses would be the prospect of destroying 
the opponent’s Air Force or his vital centres. From the fact 
that he has not seriously affected the R.A.F. at present, we 
know that the first condition has not been fulfilled. What, 
however, we do not know is whether he realises the position. 
If his airmen are carrying back reports of damage similar to 
those with which the submarine commanders return, it may be 
that he is still sanguine of destroying us by direct attack. That, 
however, scarcely seems probable. He must know his own 
losses ; and, as there is a basis of realism in his make-up, it 
is improbable he has not grasped the true state of affairs. 

How his offensive will develop it is unprofitable to guess. 
But it is certain that the time for good campaigning weather 
is growing rapidly shorter, without relieving him of the 
necessity to attack if he would not lose prestige. It is more 
useful to note that this compulsion is being steadily increased 
by our strategy. We have now fortunately abandoned the idea 
of the pure defensive so completely that it has become almost 
@ crime to praise over-highly those magnificent battles in which 
our fighters are inflicting such damage upon the enemy. But 
it is to be noted that, on the present plane of the war, it is 
possible to defend and attack on the main front at the same 
time ; and we are doing it. While we are defending our own 
vital centres we are invading those of the enemy, and invading 
them with such versatile skill and effect that one of the 
alternatives before him seems to be ruled out. 

Germany has developed the ideas of infiltration to their 
logical conclusion in an extreme flexibility. It does not seem 
to be true that she has carried out everything she planned in 
detail. A bold opportunism has marked the development of 
her strategy, and hence it might have seemed possible that, 
faced with a stubborn problem in Britain, she would be content 
to have immobilised the’ bulk and the flower of our armed 
forces here and turn her attentions elsewhere. Against that 
possibility she has to reckon on the facts that our aeroplane 
production now exceeds her own and that our bombers are 
continuing to carry destruction into the heart of Germany and 
Italy. The great centres of northern Italy have suffered twice 
recently and there cannot be many military objectives in 
Germany which have not been bombed repeatedly. Factories, 
ecrodromes, oil depots, naval establishments and communica- 


tions are being nightly attacked; and those who tend to 
depreciate the vital bearing of air power can now see in the 
event some outline of its possibilities. For it does not seem 
possible that Herr Hitler can afford to turn towards the east 
while Germany is being nightly bombed. Pending the ability 
to develop a land offensive this is the best strategy of victory: 
and the exact weight of its effect no one can gauge. ; 

It is well that this is the case since the Near East has, so 
far, provided some shocks which we could well have done 
without. It is still a little difficult to see the advantage of 
fighting in Somaliland if we could not afford the force to 
win. Skilful as was the strategy of Graziani he conquered 
because we had not the resources at our disposal to meet him 
on equal terms. But it is wearisome to have the defection of 
France invoked as the scapegoat for a defeat which we could 
well have avoided by evacuating the country before the attack 
began. By deciding to fight we have presented Italy with a 
colourable appearance of victory in an area where she badly 
needed it. It is unpalatable and it was unnecessary. More- 
over, it is not offset by the distinct ability of the operations 
on the Libyan front. There cannot be any doubt that the 
destruction of Fort Capuzzo was very skilfully carried out ; 
and indeed it is still possible to say that all the honours in the 
exchanges on this sector have been ours. It can also be said 
that success here will decide the fate of Somaliland. 

But the campaign which is developing in the Near East 
may be much more formidable than has at present appeared. 
Italy has probably about a quarter of a million troops in 
Libya, in addition to the strength of a division or two of 
natives. She has also many more aeroplanes than we have 
available in that area and they are more modern. It is true 
that so far she has lost heavily in all the engagements with 
the Royal Air Force ; out with her bases in Libya and in the 
Dodecanese she is very well placed for offensive operations ; 
and, of course, she can reinforce from Italy. Her force in 
Italian East Africa is not so formidable though numerically it 
is not much inferior. The proportion of Italian troops in the 
200,000 men concentrated there is not known ; but we have 
already seen that it is sufficient to provide the requisite stiflen- 
ing for several divisions, and we may expect to see them 
moving in directions which we cannot neglect. There is one 
other point that cannot be altogether dismissed. We do not 
know if we have yet seen the whole of the enemy plan. There 
cannot be much doubt that Germany would be delighted to 
open up the road to the East. She has more than sufficient 
troops mobilised to lend staffs and a few divisions if the Greek 
trouble could be developed satisfactorily. 

Our strongest ally at present seems to be water, the lack of it 
in the Egyptian desert, and the excess of it in the Sudan. 
Major operations can hardly be expected there until the rainy 
season is at an end ; and when the decline of the heat makes 
possible the attack from Libya the problem of watering a 
great force will begin. We know from bitter experience in 
the last War that it can condition a campaign, and it hardly 
seems possible that Italy can use her whole force for this 
reason. In such circumstances it might seem wiser to spread 
the front of her pressure ; and, for that reason, it is probable 
that the attack upon Egypt will involve advances in a number 
of columns from the east as well as the west. It is well to face 
the chances of the expedition as the risks are so much more 
obvious. Presumably we have come to some decision as to our 
policy in Kenya and the Sudan. We have many more troops 
in this country than we can possibly need ; and now that 
Somaliland has been abandoned the Italian force employed there 
will be available for use against us elsewhere. There is much 
to be said for concentrating our force on the vital sector, but 
there is no doubt that we should be more comfortable about 
our position there if we were deprived of this Italian rein- 
forcement. 

It is impossible to say how long the present phase of the 
war will continue, but we can recognise that it is critical, and 
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that when it passes the situation will be essentially if insensibly 


changed. We shall have beaten the enemy on the main front, 
on and over our own soil, and though defeat passes having been 
defeated does not pass. However the war may develop after 
that, he will know that he has suffered a decisive check that may 
well lead to decisive victory. Before that time comes, however, 
we may have to face with composure the heaviest blows. The 
attack in the Near East is coming to a head, and it is impossible 
to estimate with any accuracy its full weight. That it will be 
heavy, and delivered with a skill which will test even our 


trusted command, we cannot fail to realise ; and it may yet 
develop in directions and in a strength we cannot at present 
see. 

For our reassurance we have the memory of these testing 
davs, and the recognition that, under the heaviest assault, we 
have never ceased to invade the enemy's country and attack 
The Prime Minister has stated that 


the bases of his power. 

these bombing raids will continue and may attain undreamed of 
dimensions. That indicates a victorious strategy, and it should 
be our standby whatever surprises Germany has in store for 


us in the immediate future. 


FRANCE AND OURSELVES 


By MICHAEL ZVEGINTZOV 


HE “war guilt” trials now being staged by the Pétain 

Government are not mere surface phenomena designed 
to please Germany or to provide scapegoats. Considered in 
the light of past events and trends in France, and of information 
which 1s now filtering through, they have a much deeper mean- 
ing. In the first place, they are another example of the 
widespread process—conscious and unconscious—of falsify- 
ing history in order to make it impossible to pursue the truth 
and exercise sound judgement on questions of principle. We 
have not yet appreciated fully here how far statements and 
actions, however false, can, in the absence of effective counter- 
arguments, gain acceptance and influence future opinion: this 
is a recognised technique of totalitarian propaganda, justified 
in the main by results. 

Secondly, Germany’s aim in the Riom trials is to stir up 
internal dissension and anti-British feeling. In this it is 
powerfully supported—-although unconscious.y—by the passion 
for self-abasement and for seeking scapegoats which has 
seized the French authorities. These spring from deep-seated 
causes, and will have lasting It is dangerous wishful 
thinking to imagine that the merits of our war-aims are self- 
evident, and that France will turn to us for liberation, and 
that repetition of our version of what happened cr contra- 
diction of misleading statements mere undignified re- 
crimination. In the same way the contemptuous dismissal of 
French assertions as “ German-inspired,” without any reasoned 
counter-arguments, is likely to be regarded by many French- 
men as an insult. If, therefore, we are to prevent the falsifi- 
cation of history and mobilise our greatest asset in France— 
the French spirit of criticism—we must continue repeatedly 
to tell France and the world, with full citation of facts, refer- 
ences and names, what really happened, what were our joint 
intentions, and what are now the consequences. This applies 
to the military as well as the political and economic sphere. 
In face of repeated falsification, an original statement is neither 
sufficient for the moment nor lasting in its effects. 

It is important for us to appreciate current developments 
in France, and to learn the lessons they have to teach. For 
this not only sound interpretation of present trends but 
a rigorous analysis of past trends are necessary. This latter has 
hitherto been badly neglected. When I was in France in the 
early spring, I was particularly struck by the almost total lack 
of co-operation between complementary interests in the two 
countries, and the virtual absence of a community of outlook 
on world problems. Contacts appeared to be confined to 
official relations. Now we are faced with the basic fact that 
France has broken her pledged word, and thus at one stroke 
undermined the whole ideological basis of the Alliance. 
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Viewed in the light of official relations, this appears incom- 
prehensible to us, and we try to explain it by military defeat, 
intrigue, treachery, &c. All these factors are operative, but 


the issue is much deeper. There are two Frances: Greater 
France, of Imperial scale, and universal culture, which has 


outgrown her European geographical boundaries, and Lesser 
France—of the provinces. We have made the profound mis- 
take of cultivating the first without appreciating the ideas, 
extent, or power of the second. Many of the supporters of 
this second France are neither unpatriotic nor dishonest, but 
they have no conception of world issues or wider destinies, and 
their sole criterion is what happens to European France. 
The preservation of the sacred soil of France thus becomes a 
reductio ad absurdum of patriotism, because it leads to be- 
trayal of the French heritage—world culture and ideas. There 
can be no other satisfactory explanation of Pétain’s astonish- 
ing statement, when announcing his intention to seek an 
armistice, “that France had fulfilled her obligation to her 
Allies.” 

Further evidence of deep-seated factor is that such 
an attitude towards the pledged word goes further back: one 
of the numerous books published on the Munich crisis put 
the argument frankly in the explanation that, inasmuch as it 
was necessary for France to avoid war, and France had an 
alliance with Czecho-Slovakia, means had to be found to make 
Czecho-Slovakia break the alliance—and the merit of the 
French Government was that they had skilfully achieved this. 
The same arguments, perhaps less crudely put, appeared in by 
no means reactionary journals at the time, and are now ex- 
pressed in the alleged statements of M. Bonnet that he had 
tried to prevent the war last September. No doubt they will 
be accepted at the Riom trials, and the British insistence on 
abiding by a pledged word, and distrusting a consistent breaker 
of it, will be clear proof of British war guilt. 

Clues as to the underlying causes of this attitude are pro- 
vided by utterances and intentions of the more respectable 
members of the Pétain Government. Their insistence on lack 
of French man-power, and the need to rebuild rural France 
reveals the almost primitive belief in the essential fabric of 
France being enshrined in the peasant and provincial, and 
threatened by the Communist menace of industrialism. As war 
industry developed, more and more workmen were released 
from the Army, thus throwing the burden of fighting increas- 
ingly on the peasant and small bourgeois, who had 
already suffered heavily in 1914-1918. 

There thus arose a vision of a post-war France in which a 
surviving “ Red ” industrial element would predominate. To the 
vast majority of French Senators (representing mainly the pro- 
vinces) and Army officers—still thinking in terms of vast infantry 
armics of peasants and distrustful of the new war of machines and 
factories—this was anathema. They were not prepared to risk 
what they considered the essential France for the sake of British 
ideas of Empire and world relations. In this they were sup- 
ported by reactionary Catholic thought which was suspicious of 
the progressive Catholic ideas among the new classes which 
were emerging. Thus the often repeated French slogan in this 
war il faut en finir had a perfectly definite (and not unreason- 
able) interpretation in the above light: “ We must not risk 
any more losses—either we finish the Germans or we settle 
with them (at someone else’s expense).” 

This fundamental cleavage was complicated by such issues as 
the Popular Front controversy, caused primarily by the pro- 
found disequilibrium and social backwardness of French in- 
dustry—highly technical and super-modern in some branches, 
and hopelessly out of date in others. It was, and is, being 
exploited by corrupt politicians and traitors. The consequences 
are already becoming clear: repudiation of the concept of 
greater France imperils the existence of France as such. The 
collapse of French prestige in the French Empire is directly 
due to this renunciation of the supra-national value of the 
French civilisation, which is a world-wide heritage ; this means 
that the Empire will be lost. The highly skilled technicians 
and younger leaders of French industry and enterprise will have 
no future—and their energy and frustration may well turn 
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them towards Fascism. Organised labour will be dissatisfied, 
and will embrace extreme Nazism and Communism. The 
Services, embittered by defeat and enforced idleness, will har- 
bour resentment and cling to outworn forms and procedure. 
Signs of all this are already appearing, and are not propitious 
for the Pétain Government’s ideas of reconstruction. 

Hitler’s interest is to increase this confusion, because he 
knows that Greater France still exists, and French clear-think- 
ing and tenacity, given the facts and opportunity, might 
rebuild it. 


REACTIONS IN AMERICA 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 

By Air Mail. 
HE upsurge of American public opinion urging the sale or 
transfer of 50 or 60 American destroyers to Great Britain 
has been most striking. Thus far it has beaten fruitlessly against 
two obstacles: the fact that isolationists, possibly only a minority 
in national opinion, are strongly organised in Congress; and the 
unwillingness of President Roosevelt, running zealously for re- 

election, to take the initiative. 

For a month now, the dead hand of presidential politics has 
stifled new action in aid of Britain. But the time had come 
when the urgency of public opinion seemed to overbalance the 
cautions of politics. It would not be surprising if before this 
article sees print the Administration took action looking toward 
the transfer of the destroyers, or some similarly useful step. For 
informed officials in Washington, as well as private citizens, are 
well aware that more assistance is necessary. For a time, as 
these dispatches have already reported to Spectator readers, the 
Administration took the rather defeatist view that 
Britain’s chances of victory were less than §0-50, and that 
in these circumstances the transfer of any substantial amount 
of American fighting tools would be dangerous to this 
nation. 

Such viewpoints have been largely driven out here by the 
firmness of British resistance, the vigour of her home defence 
action, and the failure—to this date—of the invasion to 
materialise. So it is that a great many leaders of opinion are 
now emphatically urging that the 60 destroyers be transferred. 
These leaders, it must once again be recalled, are ahead of the 
vast body of opinion—or so it seems. At any rate, they 
are far ahead of a well-organised isolationist opposition with in- 
ordinate power in Congress. And at such a time as this Mr. 
Roosevelt, preoccupied with re-election strategy, is not so bold 
as he once was. 

Moreover, there are severe legal impediments blocking the 
destroyer transter. A few months ago a law was passed which 
prohibited the sale or transfer of any vessels, weapons, or muni- 
tions to any foreign Government unless the Chief of Naval 
Operations or the Chief of Staff certifies that they are not 
essential to the national defence. An old 1917 law forbids the 
release from the United States jurisdiction of “ any vessel built 
as a vessel of war with any intent or under any agreement that 
such vessel shall be delivered to a belligerent nation.” There 
are some ingenious ways around these laws, but it may well be 
unwise to employ such evasive tactics. And to ask repeal of 
the statutory impediments would provoke a severe battle in 
Congress. 

Yet individual leaders, newspapers, and organisations clamour 
for aid to Britain through the destroyer fleet. If the pressure 
gets much greater, it might even be possible to get straight- 
forward action through Congress. In any case, the struggle has 
brought to the fore again all the arguments for aid to Britain. 
They are hammering away at the public consciousness, and, 
taking their greatest impetus from Britain’s own effective 
methods of self-defence, they seem bound to lead to some 
sort of tangible action. 

As time goes on, the isolationist cause here—which is the 
body of opinion constantly blocking more forthright American 
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action in the cause of world freedom—gets more hysierica, 
threadbare, and discreditable in its logic and emotions, but j; 
does not seem particularly to get weaker. There are a goog 
many different elemenxrs in the isolationist group, ang 
they deserve profound study. First, and most attractive, are 
honest citizens who feel a long way from Europe and whe by. 
lieve this nation can work out its destiny on this continent 
Their motives are simple and sincere, however misguided. The 
day may come when their eyes will be opened. They are quit 
capable of conversion. 

Second come those with racial reasons for their views: the 
German-Americans, anti-British Irish, Italians, anti-Semites, 
&c. These people are often fully endoctrinated with corrupting 
sympathy for Nazism. They are the potential Fifth Colump, 
for in the event of war their loyalties would be under a strain, 
whereas the first group are genuine and honousable Americans, 
There are also sonfe traditionally anti-British Americans, 
Their views are entirely possible of change; indeed, many of 
them have already seen the light. 

An enormously important aspect of the problem, and one 
about which generalisations need to be avoided, is the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Now that the Pope is virtually 
a prisoner in a Nazi-Fascist dominated continent, and Vatican 
policy—however reluctantly it may be—seems to have become 
somewhat co-operative with the conquerors at least for the time 
being, the importance of the Catholic group among American 
isolationists seems very striking. Of course, Father Coughlin 
has long been the most prominent pro-Nazi American. He did 
not have the favour of his church leaders during the interim 
after the Spanish war when the Vatican was quite positively 
anti-Nazi, but he always had a rather substantial rank-and-file 
following within the Church. Now it would appear that many 
Catholic influences here are being exerted in the isolationist 
interest. Of course there are also many influential forces within 
the Church which are far from isolationist. But a trend seems 
apparent. 

Of equal importance is the question ef Vatican influence 
in Latin America, which is all-Catholic. If pressure 
is being exerted in Rome to persuade the Vatican to assist in 
swinging Latin America into the Fascist orbit, or to stirulate 
the isolationist cause in the United States, then this situation 
is very grave indeed. For the Catholic influence in the New 
World can be substantial. Possibly, again, one is over-generalis- 
ing. And it is true that many leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church have been loyal, outspoken patriots, following their 
own nationalist policies and claiming cach to be in 
accord with the Vatican. The safest conclusion seems really 
to be that the Church offers an effective channel for pro- 
Nazi pressure in this hemisphere, and there seems to be some 
evidence that the pressure is already being applied on Rome. 

Up to the present, with the satisfactory conclusion of the 
Havana Conference, Latin American resistance to the Naz 
threat is firm and even reassuring. Secretary Cordell Hull's feat 
of achieving—even on paper—the unification of the American 
Republics against totalitarian political and economic penetration 
would have been a major diplomatic triumph at any time. 
Brought about in July, it was a miracle. The Convention of 
Havana, by setting up the machinery to seize and administer any 
European possessions in this hemisphere which are threatened 
with transfer of sovereignty, is of prime value to Britain. But 
the Havana Conference also gave Pan-American sanction if the 
United States finds it necessary to occupy a colony or two before 
the Convention goes into effect. And the United States, like 
all Latin America, stands committed to a great responsibility: 
“Any attempt on the part of a non-American State against 
the integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty of 
the political independence of any American State shall be con- 
sidered an act of aggression against the States which sign this 
declaration.” Among the Havana achievements only the 
Convention requires ratification. It is not necessary gullibly 
to confuse the word for the deed in order to realise that United 
States diplomacy in the Americas has done very well. And 
indirectly the cause of freedom in Europe has been helped 
thereby. 
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QUANTITY v. QUALITY 
IN THE AIR 


By J. M. SPAIGHT 


HERE have been speculations in the Press recently whether 

our Government may not be about to change its policy in 
regard to aircraft production, whether the insistence upon high 
quality which has hitherto been the cardinal feature of our 
system of supply is to be modified, and whether a new scheme 
of mass-production is to be adopted. The result would be 
a vast number of cheap, quickly-produced machines which 
would give us an early superiority over Germany, so far as 
superiority is quantitative. 

The proposal is not new. It has been mooted more than 
once in the past. A few years ago some organs of the Press 
were calling for a huge programme of construction and the ques- 
tion was asked whether the aircraft required could not be turned 
out in the same way as motor-cars. Perhaps the fact that our 
shadow factories were organised by the large motor manufac- 
turers lent some support to this idea. It was at once challenged 
by some authorities who could not be accused of speaking with- 
out knowledge. 

In the House of Lords on May i2th, 1938, Lord Weir, who 
was Director-General of Aircraft Production in 1917-18 before 
he became Secretary of State for Air, referred to the proposal. 
“ Sincere and well-intentioned critics,” he said, “ suggested that 
all would be well if only mass-production methods were adopted 
and that an expert in mass-production should be placed at 
the Air Ministry to ensure the adoption of this principle. The 
motor-car industry was generally cited as a comparable example. 
The best short answer was that aircraft had not yet reached 
the stage of technical development of design which would 
justify anything like the adoption of mass - production 
methods.” 

Lord Trenchard expressed a similar view a little later. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on May 23rd, 1938, he said: 
“Reference was made in the recent debate to mass-production. 
If they looked at what might be called the fantastic numbers of 
30,000, 40,000 or 50,000 aircraft, they would see that these 
would be bound to be divided into at least eight different 
types. They could not be fewer. How could they 
have mass-production of 5,000 aeroplanes like that? They 
could have it for tablets of soap and _ motor-cars, 
which were made in millions, but not for a few thousands.” 
“The morale of the pilots,” he added, “was the final con- 
sideration.” 

That is the root of the matter. Under a system of mass- 
production there cannot be the constant improvement in 
performance upon which depends superiority in air combat. If 
we are to remain on top—as we are at present—we cannot 
safely abandon the standards of design and construction which 
have enabled us to attain that predominance. Morale would 
sufter if we did. Second-rate machines and first-rate pilots do 
not mix. The man is as important as the machine, and the 
man is a complex of imponderables which are as real, though 
unseen, as the constituent parts of the machine. Among them 
is trust in, or distrust of, his machine. If he knows that he 
has a better machine than his opponent has, that is already half 
the battle. The two qualities interlock—the quality of the 
machine and the quality of the man. It is because both are as 
good as they can be that, against odds of four, five or even ten 
to one, our Spitfire and Hurricane pilots have been smashing 
up the German formations on every occasion when they have 
come to grips. 

After the very successful raid by our Hampden bombers upon 
the Dortmund-Ems canal in July the Air Officer Commanding 
the Bomber Group concerned sent a message of congratulat on 
to the air crews who had taken part in the raid. In it he spoke 
of “the efforts of an enemy who relies upon numbers in the 
belief—which we shall disprove—that they can prevail against 
quality.” We shall have numbers, too, in time, and the time 
will not now be long. but we must have quality as well; and 
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because we shall have both we shall have the mastery of the 
air. Mussolini ranted in the Italian Chamber of Deputies in 
April, 1927, about “the spread of the wings of our aircraft 
obscuring the sun from Italian skies.” Well, our Gladiators have 
been clearing patches of the Libyan sky—and presumably that 
is Italian—of the Fiat fighters which were getting in che way of 
the sun there. That is the practical argument for high quality. 

One may surmise that there is some kind of subconscious 
connexion between the suggestion that mass-production should 
be adopted in this country and the announcement recently made 
of a new American programme that will yield us 3,000 addi- 
tional aircraft per mensem. Mr. Morgenthau, the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the United States, has spoken of that pro- 
gramme as if it were likely to be realised in 1941. Others have 
been dubious about the date when it will take effect?’ Mr. T. P. 
Wright, the vice-president of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
for instance, has expressed the view that a monthly output of 
3,000 machines cannot be achieved before 1944. Probably most 
technicians would agree with Mr. Wright, but then America is 
a land of miracles. In any case, an output of 3,000 machines 
a month, 100 a day, can hardly be attained without a colossal 
drive which must take months, at least, to gather momentum. 
It is an immense figure. It is quite trivial, of course, in com- 
parison with the potential capacity of the American motor- 
manufacturing plants. This is stated to be 6,000 a day for 
General Motors and something rather more for Henry Ford’s 
plants 

The circumstances are entirely different, however, where 
aircraft production is in question. Airframes and aero- 
engines cannot be turned out in the same way as motor-cars, 
simply because they are not similarly standardised over a given 
period of time. Mass production of cars is possible because 
it is only a matter of feeding plastic metals to huge hydraulic 
presses which stamp them into the required shape in the appro- 
priate dies. The machine-tools needed for the process are them- 
selves enormously costly and only an immense and uninterrupted 
outflow of the product would make the provision of them an 
economic proposition. They are worth installing if the volume 
of the output is of great magnitude and the type of the product 
is stabilised; otherwise they would quickly involve the bank- 
ruptcy of the firm concerned. 

In aircraft production there can be no such steady and un- 
impeded flow of output. There are snags in the stream; they 
are known as modifications. There are bigger boulders too; 
they are known as changes in design. They are, combined, the 
nightmare of the production executive, but they are at the same 
time the beautiful dream, the rosy vision of higher performance, 
of the design staff. A nuisance to the producer, they are the 
essential pre-requisite of that improvement in quality which 
means superiority in the encounter in the clouds. 

To say that we cannot have mass-production is not to say that 
we cannot have production on a large scale. We can, and we 
are having it, and shall have it in greater measure still. Ger- 
many is probably turning out 60 or more aircraft a day at 
present, mainly of Junkers, Heinkel, Dornier and Messerschmitt 
types, all of which are in semi-mass production. Possibly she 
might be able, with such assistance as Italy can give, to raise 
that figure to nearly 100 machines a day; though the probability 
is that our air raids wil] have the effect of reducing the present 
output. Even if the Axis Powers did succeed in producing 
anything like 100 aircraft a day, we and the United States should 
be able to produce far more. That, however, should not be the 
sole aim and object of our endeavour. We must try all the time 
to improve the quality of our machines as well. Better per- 
formance and increased production must go hand in hand. 
That is why mass-production in the accepted meaning of the 
term is not practicable. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE 
FOREIGN LEGION 


By P. O. LAPIE 


UCH has been written, in many places and in many 

tongues, about the Foreign Legion, and I might add that 

all sorts of things have been said about it. My own experience 

of the Legion was not long, but it was profound because I was 

able to live the life of the legionary where it should be lived— 

on the battle-ground. Crisis reveals character; fight:ng proves 
the soldier. 

It was during the Norwegian campaign that I became an 
officer in the Foreign Legion. Most of my friends of that period 
are in England now. In their training at the camp, they still 
evince the same will to fight which they showed in the many 
battles that made them the conquerors of Narvik, and which 
will reveal itself anew in further campaigns at the side of the 
British troops. I recently asked permission to spend a week- 
end at the camp and we relived our memories and talked of life, 
but as often happened during the campaign itself, the conver- 
sation took a somewhat philosophic turn. What, we asked each 
other, is the spirit of the Foreign Legion? We had discussed 
that already in Norway. 

Most of the officers were French. Captain Francois de 
Luzangay, who was killed during the bombardment of B erkvik, 
was the son of an aristocratic colonel from Vendée. The colonel 
came from the Franche Comté. Others had been born in varicus 
parts of France, and had homes, families, small estates in Berry 
or in Brittany. Some had been through the military college of 
St. Cyr. Others had begun their military careers as leg:onaries 
and had worked their way up from rank to rank until they 
became lieutenants, perhaps after twenty years’ service. Among 
the foreign-born officers it was the same—some, who had 
been officers in a foreign army, retained their foreign rank, 
others had worked their way up from the ranks. Cne, a 
Georgian prince, tall, fair, with simple manners and a haughty 
voice, directed his machine-guns with consummate tactical art, 
and when bullets from the other side made a hole in his cloak 
and almost grazed his throat, he brushed them aside with his 
hand; he was, and remained, a prince. Another had teen throuzh 
all the internal campaigns in Germany, from Bavaria to the 
Baltic, chased from lakes to the forests, and from plans to the 
mountains, sometimes wearying of the ideals which failed him, 
one after another, but always fresh for battie. One came from 
the East, another from Scandinavia. 

It was the army of Gideon. The colonel, who liked to quote 
Scripture, often pointed out that Gideon, when he was forming 
his army, put aside those who lapped the water like dogs when 
he sent them down to the lake, and kept those who carried the 
water to their mouths in their hands. This colonel had written a 
book on the morale of infantry during battle—a book that the 
General Staff had preferred not to see published. We agreed 
that detachment, a kind of asceticism, was the basis of an officer's 
calling. What we had left behind—and, I might add, what was 
before us—was necessarily of no account. Perfect men of 
action, my comrades lived between the past and the future, at 
the very instant of the present. 

The professional army, and above all the Legion, implies that 
essential virtue of the soldier, combativeness. 

“ That seems commonplace,” said the colonel, “but not 
so common as all that. When speaking to the great democratic 
armies, one always talks of sacrifice. Sacrifice! By so doing, 
the commanders themselves imply that there is something that 
the men have to sacrifice. This something is civil life, com- 
fortable life, wife and children, position, cars, little houses 
with bay windows, and slippers! Alas, it would appear that 
the slipper has become the symbol of civilisation and the ideal 
of life. To sacrifice something so essential, so rare, so precious 
and so profoundly human as slippers, men must be offered 
something to counterbalance them: a magical and inspiring 


goal. Magical and inspiring goals are not to be found every 


day. But they were found by Cromweil’s Ironsides, with their 
idvé of religious freedom, and the armies of the Revolution, 
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with St. Just’s idea of liberty—God. If you cannot instil into 
the troops some similar idea, fame, revenge, the glory of God, 
or liberty, to outweigh in their heart the love of slippers, yoy 
are beaten.” 

The Legion is warlike because those who come to us haye 
nothing to sacrifice. The legionary has already—often, I admit, 
for reasons which originally had nothing to do with asceticism 
but were due to a moral accident in his life—sacrificed his 
slippers. But he could have started life again elsewhere, jp 
another land if he had had to leave his own, without entering 
the lists of war. He has chosen the life of camps, and danger, 
For the Legion’s officers it is different We have our homes, 
our families, our ties, our affections, but we are men of action. 
There may be things that are bound to us; we are certainly 
noi bound to them. We never wear slippers ; either we wear 
boots or we go barefoot. The same thing applies to motor- 
cycle racers, aviators and all professions which entail taking 
risks. There is no sacrifice because our happiness is in action, 
dangerous action. 

“Look at Lefort,” said the colonel, “he is always dreaming 
of some brilliant deed. Remember Luzangay, we always had 
to hold him back So much for sacrifice, for the past. And | 
would say as much for the future. Action is sufficient in itself, 
without regard to its purpose. I fought in Morocco before the 
war of 1914. Was it for Lyautey, for the Sultan or for 
the banks? I fought against the Turks in Cilicia. Was it fer the 
Greeks? I have fought in Poland, in China, and again in the 
Sahara and Morocco. Why? I never asked why. It was to live 
to the full.” 

Here we were then, in the Norwegian affair. For months 
and months we had been waiting impatiently in the African 
sands. As far as the war was concerned, they had forgotten 
us—the Legion. We groaned. Suddenly they discovered us 
and sent us from the tropics to the Pole. What joy, what 
enthusiasm! At last we were going to see some fighting, 
we who had taken no part in this war, we should have the 
conqueror’s halo. But no, hardly had we landed, on the morn- 
ing of our first battle, when we learnt of the invasion of Be.gium 
and Holland. The great offensive had begun. Far from being 
the capital event, we should be only a side-show of the war. 
an anecdote in the epic. Did this prevent us from fighting? 
Not at all. We fought, and we retook Narvik in less than a 
day, when they had been hesitating outside it for two months. 
There was hard fighting in the mountains, after which they made 
us retreat. Narvik was certainly taken; but Paris was about to 
fall So we had fought in vain, without giory, without even 

Did anyone grumbdie? Who would grumble at a 
For a warrior, there is no vain battle. 

This is the real military spirit. This soldierly mind, this 
spirit of the sword, is, above all, that of the Legion. With the 
other siate of mind, the spirit of the slipper, regiments can be 
made, but they are regiments of electors. Cr else these crowds 
have to be inflamed with the burning spirit of revolutions; the 
free God of Cromwell, the liberty God of St. Just, or what has 
beaten us for the moment, the devouring myth of Hitler. 


, 


SUCCESS. 


fight? 


THE FORGOTTEN KINGCUPS 


By LORD DUNSANY 


NEVER knew in what year this happened. It is the story 

an old colonel told me when I was quite young, right at 
the beginning of this century ; old Colonel Charders. |! was 
too young to question him, or so I felt at the time, so I never 
found out in what year it all happened, some year in which 
railways were rare in the Engadine and none went further than 
Thusis, and there he had hired a sleigh and driven into 
the mountains; and he gave me the impression of the 
splendour of peaks, frowning down from among their storms 
at the calm of lakes, and there turning to smiles ; but then 
night came and the snow, and he could only see the gleams 
of monastery windows far up one of the mountains. He said 
the snow fell so heavily that there was nothing at all to see but 
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the flash of those lights. And a wind came and the snow 
began to drift, and the sleigh-driver had said they could get no 
farther. 

Well, the colonel said that a house like that must have scme 
path leading up to it: the driver knew nothing of it, but lent 
his lantern, and just got back to Thusis ; and the colonel, as 
it happened, had found the path ; but it had not been an easy 
walk for him, and at times he had felt that he would never do 
it, and at one moment he felt practically certain of that ; but 
just then a monk who had seen his light and come out to meet 
him found him sitting down in the snow. Together they 
reached the monastery ; and a bad wind had arisen, and was 
increasing, and just then the storm got very bad indeed. He 
found several monks by the big door, which was already open, 
and they seemed as though they were rather pleased with the 
storm, as though it had given them an opportunity of doing 
one of the things for which they lived, which was sheltering 
travellers on such nights as this. Then they fed him and I 
suppose they dried him, and what they all talked to him about 
he never told me ; his memory seemed only full of what one 
of the monks had told him after dinner, sitting alone with him 
in their long library and giving him a good deal of some very 
sweet wine that they made. I gather that the colonel had 
been very near frozen to death and the monks had probably 
taken a good deal of trouble to thaw him, and for all I know 
they may have overdone it, any way he sat there with this old 
monk, Brother Ignetello, drinking their strange wine, which 
seems sufficiently to have awoken his imagination to make him 
realise that the world had once been new and bright and sur- 
prising to all of them, as it was then to him. Or perhaps he 
did not quite realise that, but at least he guessed it, and made 
some such remark to the monk. He supposed, he said, that 
some of them had had lives and experience out in the world 
quite different from what they now enjoyed with their books. 

“Well, yes,” the monk said. “ Yes, some of us.” 

And then he had wanted to show the colonel some of their 
old books, bound in fine leather by those who cared for their 
work. But instead of looking at the books the colonel had per- 
suaded the monk to drink some of the wine himself. He 
seemed pleased, as he gazed into the puffs of smoke from his 
pipe, at the success of his persuasion. He had returned once 
more to the subject of the big world outside those monastery 
walls, and speculated as to whether or not the monks had seen 
some of its wonders. And then the old monk had spoken. 
How many years his story ran back the colonel did not know, 
but he told me the monk was very old indeed. Yes, Brother 
Ignetello said, they in that monastery had had experiences, 
even as other men. Even he himself had known some of those 
moments that make young men’s hearts throb. The old man’s 
eyes so lighted up that the colonel thought he was about to 
be told of some such moments. The old monk never did 
tell him, but remained gazing to the far end of the long dim 
room, with an ecstatic light in his eyes. And there was deep 
silence. When the colonel saw that he was going to get no 
story of a young man’s adventures, he pushed the wine across 
to the old monk and asked one more question. 

“And what brought you here?” he said. 

He felt sure that he would get an answer to that, for that 
referred to the life to which their vocation had called them, 
and not to the life from which they had wilfully turned away. 
And after a while Brother Ignetello did answer. He started 
suddenly, and then went on, like one of those streams that 
break out of the ice in the mountains. 

“There was a war in Europe,” he said, “a long while ago, 
and there was one battle on which it all depended, and on the 
enemy’s left was a little stream.” 

“What was the name of the stream?” asked Colonel 
Charders, thinking from that to get the place of the whole 
episode, and that would of course at once have told him the 
date, of which he had no idea, for the monk’s age might have 
been anything. 

“ Gravigny,” answered the monk. 

“ Gravigny?” the colonel repeated. 


“Tt is only marked on military maps,” said Brother Ignet- 
ello, “and perhaps no longer on those, and on the map of 
somebody’s farm stored away in a lawyer’s office in some little 
town, with the few legal documents, whatever they be, that 
pertain to that farmer’s business. Capitals are on great rivers ; 
geography tells of them; but history is sometimes made by 
little streams, and battles have to do with such streams as 
Gravigny, which you will find on no map. I saw at once its im- 
portance. Once we crossed that little stream we should threaten 
the enemy’s left. It was all we needed. He would have had 
to have watched it ; he would have had to have brought his 
reserves there. We should have done what I wanted in the 
centre then. Europe doubtless seems to you as solid as the 
mountains, as ancient and as enduring as the ranges; one 
country here, one country there, as immovable as the Alps ; yet 
if we had crossed that stream you would have learned of 
different frontiers, young sir, when you were at your school.” 

“I was absolutely enthralled when he stopped,” said the 
colonel. “‘ And did you not cross it?’ I asked.” 

“ Ah, well.” said the monk, “ we are not all born Napoleons. 
Certainly I was not. The stream ran through green meadows, 
and in the meadows there were kingcups shining. I never 
noticed the kingcups! Had I been Napoleon . . . but I never 
noticed the kingcups. Napoleon would have seen them. They 
were there in great clusters.” 

“So wistful a tone had come into his voice,” said the 
colonel, “that I sat there amazed. ‘ The kingcups?’ I said.” 

“T sent all my cavalry down,” the old monk continued, “ and 
never noticed the kingcups.” 

“T thought now that the old man was wandering,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘ confusing some idyll of his youth with the war he 
had known later, and yet I believed that he was speaking the 
truth, and I wanted to extricate his tale of the battle from the 
one with which it appeared to have been confused. 

“ *But why would Napoleon have noticed the kingcups?’ 
I asked quietly.” 

“The ground was marshy,” the old monk said and gave a 
quiet sigh, then smiled and seemed to dismiss the past, brush- 
ing away from his mind lure and grief of glory and failure, 
and every line of his face was calm again. 

“TI remember to this day,” said the colonel, “ how my lame 
words limped through the silence. ‘And, and what 
happened?’ I said.” 

“T saw in a moment,” said Brother Ignetello, “that my 
ambition would not be fulfilled, and decided in that moment to 
come here.” 

“But your ambition?” asked the colonel. “ What was it?” 

“1 think,” said the old monk, “ that that now concerns only 
my confessor and me. But you have come to us on a very 
stormy night and we are very happy to shelter you and to do 
all that we can to make the time pass pleasantly until the sleigh 
can get back, and so I will tell you what you ask, as I told my 
confessor many, many years since.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the colonel to keep him to the point. “ Your 
ambition was 

“ World domination,” said the monk. 

Whom had he met? To whom was he speaking? 
surged through the young man’s mind. 

“* But who are you?” he blurted out. 

And the old man smiled. 

“Why,” he said, spreading out the palms of his hands, 
am Brother [gnetello.” 





Wonder 


“ 


GRIEF IN THE LADIES’ APARTMENTS 


IN the women’s apartments is a young woman who does not 
know sorrow, 

On a spring day she paints her face and goes up to the king- 
fisher tower. 

Suddenly she notices the willow buds are bursting along the 
paths 

And she regrets she has 
military glory 


sent awav her husband in search of 
WANG CH’ANG-LING. 
Translated by Soame Fenyns. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


“Take Back Your Freedom."’ At the Neighbourhood Theatre 


Ir Winifred Holtby had lived it is unlikely, I think, that her play 
Take Back Your Freedom would have been staged in its present 
form at the present time. She was too good a journalist not to 
have known that the threat to freedom as she perceived it in the 
European totalitarianism of five years ago could not with advantage 
be discussed today in the same terms. Had- it been produced 
when it was written the trenchancy and the freshness of the things 
it had to say might well have excused its somewhat stodgy stage- 
craft. But if we have not yet beaten the dictators, we have in 
the last year or two discussed them pretty thoroughly. This 
play could not be expected to put them and their possible 
complexes in any new and arresting light. Winifred Holtby did 
well to write it, for imaginative honesty went to the writing, but 
I doubt if the Neighbourhood Theatre did well to follow up the 
genuinely topical Thunder Rock witn a piece that can only 
pretend to be topical. 

Take Back Your Freedom has been through the practised hands 
of Mr. Norman Ginsbury. Whatever he may have been able 
to do, it remains a novelist’s play in the sense that the characters 
seem to need more description than the dialogue affords them. 
The dialogue itself might read better than it speaks. It contains 
many such sentences as “ Fastidiousness is an indulgence for the 
irresponsible,” which, however it may read, is a mouthful for the 
uctor. The character of the English politician who leads a 
uniformed force of Grey Guards is the chief subject of discussion, 
for the revolution which he accomplishes is conveniently accom- 
plished between one act and another, and we are not allowed to 
learn much about the “ planned * Empire which he comes to rule 
as Lord High Protector. We first see him as a humourless, 
eloquent, well informed (his mother and he discussed population 
statistics in his nursery) Under-Secretary whose outspoken con- 
tempt for muddle and corruption has seemingly ruined his 
political career. A clever Jewish financier and newspaper owner, 
a party boss, an old friend and his mother reveal tc him that his 
blazing indiscretion may be the beginning of a new career, indeed 
of a new party. From that moment he is lost, and the play 
stands or falls on the reasons it can find for his swift surrender 
to the ecstasies of egotism. 

They are satisfactory enough on paper. He is the victim of 
well-meant maternal tyranny striving at any cost to justify himself 
to himself in independent action. While he is honestly con- 
temptuous of muddle and corruption his mother stands by his 
side. If he is to escape her, he must go further, make the 
muddle his own, embrace corruption and prove by shooting his 
best friend at a Cabinet Council that he is a man of action. On 
the stage these reasons are made to appear less satisfactory. There 
is insufhcient interaction between him and his mother, and her 
suggesnon that he is not really a man of action because he thinks 
too much gets no support trom the dialogue. So far as we can 
tell, he thinks hardly at all. When a desperate woman who has 
tried to kill him explains her simple views, he can reply only 
“TI do not understand.” 

The subtle conflict between mother and son is the essence of 
the drama, and far and away the best scene is that in which he 
embraces evil as the only sure refuge from her influence. Even 
that scene is not well balanced. His is the resentment of the 
child who has been starved of lollipops and crammed with 
statistics, of a youth whose natural high spirits have been warped 
by an ambitious mother’s will, of a man whose regrets for child- 
hood and youth are unappeasable. But she is a relatively vague 
figure, and it is not until the final scene that she gives proof that 
her son’s passion for power is a passion which he has inherited 
from her. 

Luckily for us, the dictator is given a flawless performance 
by Mr. Frank Allenby. He cannot find the necessary words 
because they are not there), but all is done that acting can do 
10 suggest a man emotionally at odds with a situation for which 
he is intellectually well equipped, and to watch such delicate, 
precise, unfaltering work is well worth a visit to the 
Neighbourhood Theatre. Miss Beatrice Wilson, as the strong- 
minded mother who shoots her son in order to call off a war, 
has an oddly incomplete part. She makes the most of it, and 
there are excellent minor sketches by Mr. Hugh Miller and 
Mr. Martin Walker. 


ANTHONY COOKMAN. 


THE CINEMA 
‘* North-West Passage."’ At the Empire 


KiNG Vipor has always been one of Hollywood’s most bewildering 
directors. In The Crowd he put himself among the really great 
film makers; years later, in Bird of Paradise, he put himself 
amongst the worst; and in between times he tantalised his 
admirers by turning out uneven and hesitant near-masterpieces 
like Hallelujah. A master of film-making, he yet lacks the funda- 
mental qualities of a Pudovkin or a John Ford or a Chaplin ; by 
some mental perversion he switches always from the really great 
opportunity, and thereby parallels himself with Central Europe’s 
Orzep or Britain’s Hitchcock. 

The trouble is, of course, that he tends to take big subjects 
for his theme. In North-West Passage he has chosen a story 
which ought to be epic, but which ends up as a first-class presen- 
tation of a serial from the Boys’ Own Paper of the eighties 
or nineties. In other words, he has let a big subject go by 
default. To be fair, however, it must be emphasised that this 
film is based on one of those enormously long novels which 
appear to be highly successful with many contemporary readers ; 
indeed, the very title of the film is qualified by an announcement 
that it is only to be regarded as “ Part One.” 

Nevertheless, North-West Passage has a number of major 
defects. In the first place, it has nothing whatever to do with 
the North-West Passage, barring a few lines of dialogue, especially 
in the final sequence, which indicates another film to come. In 
the second place, its moral and dramatic values seldom cap those 
of G. A. Henty and often fall below them. And in the third 
place, it is at least thirty minutes too long. The story tells of an 
epic march by “ Roger’s Rangers,” which is a sort of voluntary 
militia working in co-operation with the English against the 
Indians and the French, both of whom are dreadfully wicked. The 
march involves feats of terrible endurance in the Canadian back- 
woods, and reaches a conclusion which is suitably triumphant, 
although the ride-to-the-rescue by spick and span Redcoats in a 
line of white boats has an opera bouffe quality which defies 
description. But, all in all, the story is well told. 

Splashed at us in first-class Technicolor, the physical sufferings, 
the hunger, the sore feet, the gashes and wounds, the mosquitoes, 
and the ambushes—set as they are against the blue unreasoning 
Jakes and the grave fir trees—have not merely an adventurous, 
but a physically thrilling quality. Indeed, the realism here attained 
is the top measure of King Vidor directorial qualities. Boats are 
hauled over mountains by sweating men ; unparalleled massacres 
of unpleasant Indians take place ; hunger drives the Rangers to 
lunacies like cerebral cannibalism and cliff-jumping mania. 
Nothing is spared us, adolescents that we are presumed to be. 
Even the dialogue details Indian tortures with the immense gusto 
of Hentv’s Redskin and Cowboy. 

Much of the film would in fact be quite unpalatable were it not 
for the presence of the superb Spencer Tracy as the Rangers’ 
Fuhrer. By sheer histriomic technique he forces the audience to 
accept his orders with the same blind loyalty as his screen under- 
lings. It is a pity, however, that his only effort at democratisation 
—the acceptance of his men’s vote on the importance of food 
versus a few days’ urgent march—should prove him, and not 
the rank and file, to be in the right. But, such is Tracy’s personal 
magnetism, we accept from him things which in a Goering or a 
Hitler we should reject with revulsion ; and thereby, perhaps, 
hangs a rather sinister tale. Moreover, a spurious air of respecta- 
bility is given to the film by Robert Young’s performance as 4 
budding artist who joins the Rangers as a mapmaker and finally 
walks several hundred miles with a bullet in his belly. It is 
indeed curious how artists nowadays lend an aura of sanctity to 
scenes of unparalleled bloodshed. It is only a pity that in this 
case the artist’s sketches anticipate those of Harrison Fisher by 
over a century. 

North-West Passage, despite its cardinal errors both of taste 
and judgement, commands attention purely and simply by the 
realism which King Vidor brings to a simple and completely 
episodic story of a trek across wild and uncharted country. It 
appeals—and why should it not?—to the schoolboy in all of us; 
but if we are no longer schoolboys the appeal is a shade shame- 
faced and at many moments rather disgusting. The North-West 
Passage we used to dream about surely dripped less with blood 
than with the austere effulgence of the Northern Lights. 

Bast. WRIGHT. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
ot compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator ”’| 


SOCIAL SURVEY AND THE M.O.I. 


Sir—The recent commotion in Press and Parliament over the use 
of “Cooper’s Snoopers” has obscured the fact that the scientific 
methods “ cross-sampling” public opinion adopted by the War- 
time Social Survey constitute a remarkable extension of democratic 


privilege. ‘The Press is rightly jealous of the liberties of the subject. 


Ye. in attacking the Survey it has played into the hands of Dr. Josef 
Geebtels. For whereas that obscurantist genius has for years been 
running propaganda machine on the assumption that the health 
of a nation can be vitally damaged by the dissemination of false news, 
rumour and suspicion, the Social Survey has made it clear that group 
feeling in war-time is a psychological concern to be attended to as 
carefully any good Medical Officer of Health attends to the well- 
being of the community under his charge. The Survey is a compara- 


tively exact instrument for the expression of democratic feeling and 
opinion. It permits the rapid uncovering of avoidable sources of 
friction, and, provided the Departments concerned take the necessary 
steps to deal with these frictions, can lead to a material strengthening 
of our moraie in war-time. The Survey is as democratic as the 
Referendum, with all the advantages and none of the delays and 
expense. It has refuted the Nazi contention that the mass of the 
people are so many sheep whose opinions must be formed for them 
by Government propaganda. Its ultimate function is to afford our 
people recurring opportunities of influencing the Government. It is 
thus the logical and scientific counter to Dr. Goebbels. 

But, as is almost always the case, the development of a new science 
has provoked a certain amount of suspicion in the minds of those 
who have not studied the new technique. It is always easy to ra:se 
the cry of “ meddlescmeness ” against any new device. The history 
of science abounds with examples of popular clamour against methods 
whose aim it was to protect and sustain the health of the community. 
Those who tend to give unthinking support to this opposition should 
reflect that, during this very war, we have freely abandoned most of 
our civil rights, and have freely accepted many totalitarian devices in 
order to preserve our future liberties. To this temporary landslide of 
liberties the War-time Social Survey provides a refreshing exception. 
It is the one and only extension of our liberties which the emergency 
has produced. When the war is over and forgotten it will constitute 
one of the most legitimate claims of the Ministry of Information to 
the gratitude of posterity. It would be the sheerest folly to permit 
any clamour for economy or for reorganisation of the Ministry to 
jeopardise this newest and most unexpected of our privileges.—Yours 
faithfully EDWARD GLOVER. 

18 Wimpole Street, W. 1. 


PACIFICISM AS VOCATION 


Sir,—In spite of the explanations of your correspondents, I am still 
perplexed about the dictum of the Archbishops that for some pacificism 
is a genuine vocation. I cannot believe that twe such masters of the 
English language would choose this way of expressing the platitude 
that sincerity is a moral duty. Nor does it help towards clearness 
to define a pacificist as one who wants to abolish war, for that would 
include all sane men. It is generally supposed that those to whom 
the Archbishops made this remark regard fighting in any circumstances, 
even in defence of our country, as morally wrong. If they do not 
mean this, it is high time they said exactly what they do mean. We 
know very well that the Archbishops do not agree with the principle, 
“All war is wrong,” and that, in particular, they hold it to be a 
moral duty to defend the country in the present situation. Of the 
two propositions, “ ‘To fight is always wrong,” ana “ To fight is some- 
times a moral duty,” one must be false. Simple-minded persons 
perfectly well understand that men with erroneous ideas should be 
tolerated gladly in the Church, but they become genuinely bewildered 
when it is suggested that these erroneous ideas are inspired by God.— 
Yours, &c., W. R. MATTHEWS. 
The Deanery, St. Paul’s, E.C. 4. 


Sir,—The position of the Pacificist and the Archbishops’ attitude there- 
to are perfectly defensible if two propositions be accepted; first, that 
men live on differing levels of spiritual enlightenment; and second, that 
God uses and blesses the services of him who honestly follows what 
light he has 

Charles Martel and Alfred believed themselves called to use the 
sword against heathen or Moslem invaders; the invaders were routed, 
and the victors, like Gideon under the older covenant, were hailed 
as Heaven-sent deliverers. Yet in the same “ dark ages ”—from 400, 
say, to 1000—there were many who eschewed the use of carnal 
weapons; who as monks or hermits retired from the world and kept 
the light of truth burning in solitude for better days, or as missionaries 
carried it unarmed into the camp of the wild Sigambrian or Goth. 
How could the Archbishops acknowledge “ vocation” in these, while 
denying it to their modern counterpart the Quaker? Morally 


the Pacificist is as much bound to refrain as the “ Happy 
Warrior” is bound to fight. Each believes his own light to be the 
fuller; neither may judge the other, but to their own Master they alike 
stand or fall. 

We have reason to be thankful for the recognition accorded to the 
rights of conscience by the National Parliament—though not always 
by the local Parliaments of county or city. There are other ways ‘n 
which a man may seive his country than the way of arms. 

One may refuse to fight either because one doubts the justice of a 
quarrel; or from belief that in the long run war brings more misery 
than it averts; or, in the case of a Christian, because one holds that 
Christ, by precept as weli as by example, forbade His followers the 
use of the sword. All these are honourable motives, and demand 
respect. As for the taunt sometimes heard that the Pacificist pleads his 
conscience as a veil for his cowardice, it is enough to remark that a 
coward is of small use with rifle and bayonet, though he ray do 
efficient service with plough and hoe. The Jewish law wisely dis- 
misses from the host the “fearful ’—that 1s, those who fear to die. 
The Archbishops see that the Christian law is equally bound to exempt 
from military service those who fear to kill—Yours faithfully, 

Levavi, Cosham. G. CYRIL ARMSTRONG. 


Str,—The correspondence on the article of Dr. Matthews is chiefly 
concerned with definition of Pacificism. Yet, surely, the statement cf 
the Archbishops has to do with Christian Pacificism ; and something 
may be said in support of the position they take. Christianity is a 
way of life, and human affairs are not conducted on a Christian basis: 
Christianity also envisages a goal, and there is need of those who re- 
mind a generation immersed in war of the Divine intervention and 
its intention. The expression of this purpose: ‘On earth peace, good- 
will toward men,” has suffered in the hands of realists and has become: 
“On earth peace among men in whom He is well pleased.” Yet the 
simpler, though more difficult reading must be true. War cannot 
possibly be the permanent heritage of man. Thus it may be that those 
who are sure of the joy of the goal may do good service for God and 
humanity by declaring the faith that is in them, even in such days as 
these.—Yours, &c., J. C. MANTRIPP. 
Wymondham, Norfolk. 


POST WAR EUROPE 


Sir,—In his letter which appeared in The Spectator of August 2nd, 
Dr. Jacks put it forward that the Nazis appear to have a far more 
definite idea of what they would like the post-war world to be like 
than we have. That is, of course, true ; but surely it is, in the circum- 
stances, inevitable. It is the very nature of tyranny that it always 
knows what it wants (except, of course, in the case of a very small 
personal tyranny, such as would be quite impossible in present-day 
Europe); liberty, from its very nature, cannot be so definite. What 
the representatives of liberty stand for essentially is precisely the right 
of society to develop on lines of natural evolution as a result of free 
and orderly discussion ; and it would be absurd, and indeed contra- 
dictory, in them to pretend to know, in advance, whither that natural 
evolution and free discussion is going to take them. The tyrant asserts 
that he has the right to decide on what lines Society shall progress ; 
the exponent of liberty acknowledges, and indeed insists, that he has, 
and can have, no such right. 

We can learn a lesson here, I think, from our own history. When 
James I came to the throne, he had a neat little ready-made theory 
as to the Divine Right of Kings. The people, and especially the 
Parliament, who opposed him did not assert against him any ready- 
made rival theory. They were content, merely, with opposing the 
King’s claims. The result was that when the hurly-burly was done, 
and the last Stuart had been got rid of, England had arrived at the 
foundation, at any rate, of a very workable free Constitution. 

Our Constitution was arrived at, in a word, by the negative process 
of simply opposing tyranny. I suggest that, in the same way, the 
Freedom of Europe will be best worked out merely by opposing the 
Nazi tyranny. ‘To oppose the Nazi scheme for post-war Europe by a 
rival scheme would merely be to set one tyrannical conception against 
another.—Yours, A. R. Cripps. 

10 Ambrose Place, Worthing, Sussex. 


WAR AIMS 


S1r,—We have now been at war nearly a year, but not one of us knows 
exactly what are our war aims. It is true we have been told that 
the object of the war is to stamp out Hitlerism, but as nobody has 
told us exactly what Hitlerism is, we are not very much wiser. One of 
the most unpleasant features of this war has been the bullying of 
neutrals by the Great Powers. Bullying is a form of cowardice as well 
as one of the worst vices. It is much better from every possible point 
of view to go to war against neutrals and small Powers than to bully 
them. Because we happen to be at war with Germany this should 
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not prevent small nations from having the use of the High Seas on 
what are—to them—lawful occasions. Our war aim should be 
“Peace with Justice.” One of the very worst features of the Peace 
Treaties of the 1914-18 war was that millions of people in Europe, 
Asia and Africa were forced to change their nationality and allegiance 
against their will. There should be no repetition of this, indeed we 
shall not go far wrong if we settle the peoples, as far as possible, 
on a linguistic and historical basis. 

For example, all the people who habitually speak Hungarian and 
wish to be Hungarian should be placed under the jurisdiction of Hun- 
gary, and so on. Small alien enclaves must, of course, respect the 
law, otherwise they can leave the country. We must also go back 
to origins so that history cannot be disregarded. Indeed, to disregard 
history would be fatal to the prospects of a lasting peace. It has often 
been said that Hitlerism was engendered and created by the Peace 
Treaties of 1914-18. If this is correct, is it not possible that a re- 
versal of these treaties may overthrow Hitlerism?—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. R. THOMSON. 

Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


A CHECK ON EXPENDITURE 


Sir,—The Government are asking us to reduce our expenditure upon 
luxury and non-essentials. The Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes 
to avoid inflation. The Minister of Labour is in need of skilled men. 
The Minister of Supply demands every ounce of production. A 
bolder and wider plan of rationing would assist the achievement of 
these aims. 

First, ration-cards should be made to cover all essential foods, and 
the required quantities issued against coupons presented by the indi- 
vidual. The prices of all such foods should be controlled. Fuel, 
electricity and gas should similarly be rationed in relation to the size 
of family and house. Luxury foods and the factors of heat and light 
in excess of permitted rations should be taxed substantially. The 
result would be the limitation of expenditure in these directions to 
the essential minimum, or alternatively an additional revenue forth- 
coming to the country from those able and inclined to augment their 
rations. Sirtce overtime and other features of full-capacity production 
are inevitably accompanied by excess income, and because extended 
rationing must increase this surplus spending power, the margin of 
money thus available should be directed to channels of national saving. 

Compulsory saving is nothing more than an investment by the 
individual in the State organisation from which his income ultimately 
emanates. Unless a proportion of excess spending power is properly 
directed, the purchase of luxuries cannot be prevented 
the prices of these luxuries by taxation is merely to encourage the 
establishment of higher wage levels in order that some of the inessential 
commodities may be brought within reach. It seems clear that an 
extension of rationing, accompanied by compulsory national invest- 
ment, would strongly combat the threat of inflation 

Finally, a development of the rationing system means not only a 
better balance between production and consumption, but also a simpli- 
fication of distribution. The removal of overlapping distributive effort, 
which unfortunately is still prevalent, would release large numbers of 
men for the more productive work of which the country is in need.— 
Yours faithfully, H. L. KeENwWArD. 

36 Lady Byron Lane, Knowle, Warwickshire. 


INDIAN HOME RULE 


S1r,—May I be so rude as to say that the article in your last issue 
by Ranjee G. Shahani is one of the very few sensible communications 
on India that have appeared in your columns during the forty odd 
years I have taken it in? 

The great majority of people who write or talk on India have spent 
all their time in one Province and often one district ; a few in their 
last five years may go further afield, and a certain number of officials 
with peripatetic jobs visit all parts of the sub-continent. I am of the 
latter category ; for twenty-seven years and mainly in the hot weather 
I have travelled from Sandeman and the Khyber to Cape Comorin, 
from Lashio to Bombay, in town and country, among Hindus, 
Mussulmans, Pathans, Parsees and the primitive people of the jungle. 

‘Who obstructs Indian Home Rule? ” asks Mr. Shahani ; and his 
reply makes it clear that Congress is the obstructionist. But why? 
There’s the rub. Those who know India (as far as it is possible to 
know it, which is not very far) will mostly reply “Because the 
Congress-wallahs do not want Home Rule.” It makes a glorious 
weapon for political obstruction, and a fine vehicle for every sort 
of corruption, political and commercial. If Home Rule were granted, 
there are not nearly enough men to run it; they must be honest, 
administratively capable, unprejudiced, and they must have (the 
vulgarism is untranslatable) “Guts.” These qualities are mainly 
found among the less highly educated Moslems. Every Congressman 
knows that if by a miracle the British (including the soldiers) could 
disappear overnight there would be no Congress in a week. We 
know it, too, and therefore do not intend to scuttle, though ready 
to help towards self-government within reason. The only possible 
solution would be to hand the government over to the Princes, after 
Federation, with our guarantee against foreign aggression ; and it is 
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doubtful if that would work, though the opposition of Congress would 
very easily be neutralised. 

Meanwhile Congress, well knowing that it is safe under our protec. 
tion, will go on demanding that independence which it could not hold 
for a month.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Meares. 

14 Cawley Road, Chichester. 


C.O.s AND THE LAW 


Sir,—The Surrey County Council, in common with some other 
councils, has just informed its employees that any who are placed 
on the register of Conscientious Objectors will be given “leave of 
absence withour pay” for the duration. They have no right to do 
so. The Government recognises the status of C.O.s and has set up 
machinery to judge the sincerity of their convictions ; thus for local 
councils to discriminate against C.O.s is to nullify the intention of 
Parliament by setting at nought the findings of Governmental 
tribunals. The presumption of local bodies of bigwigs is truly great. 
Such councils surely cannot realise the implication of their action, 
Because of his religious convictions, the C.O. 1s to be stripped of 
everything; without an income he cannot maintain payments on his 
house, or buy food and clothing for his family; and being in all 
probability unfitted for work ether than that for which he has been 
trained, he and his family are faced with starvation. Another, and far 
more serious implication, is the danger it represents to the principle 
of religious freedom, an essential in our democratic system ; for it is 
patently absurd to suppose that the religious convictions of a C.O 
are respected if his means of livelihooa are removed because of them 
In our efforts to relieve the unhappy lot of aliens who have come to 
this country seeking refuge, let us not forget that many of our own 
people, too, are suffering injustice and persecution.—Yours faithfully, 
Purley, Surrey. Turor. 


AN INCOME TAX ANOMALY 


S1r,—Farmers have always done well in war-time, and it is only right 
perhaps that every doz should have his day. In the last war the 
capital value of stock was nearly trebled. An ordinary shorthorn 
cow, for example, worth about £20 in 1913, was selling for anything 
between {£60-{70 in the avtumn of 1917. The canny farmer who 
sold out either temporarily or permanently during the last year of the 
war did remarkably well for himself. 

The much-increased control, based on experience of what happened 
last time we were at war, will no doubt prevent a good deal of the 
piofiteering which took place then. Even so, farmers are making 
increased profits and the capital value of their stock is steadily rising. 
One does not grudge them this, for they are a hard-working com- 
munity with many risks to face from bad weather and disease amongst 
their herds. Moreover, they have had to fight their way in lean 
times when agriculture has been the Cinderella of our national indus- 
tries and the interests of town consumers were always considered 
before those of the country producers. 

One financial privilege, however, they enjoy which does not seem 
to be warranted at a time like the present. It is well known that the 
farmer can, if he chooses, pay Income Tax, not on his profits, but on 
the annual rental value of his premises. The latter has not increased, 
though the former certainly have. The reason for this taxation 
anomaly is said to be that, in days gone by, farmers were supposed 
not to have the ability to make out accounts, and, as many of them 
then could neither read nor write, this presumption had a good deal 
of justification. Nowadays the Milk Marketing Board, for instance, 
makes no such assumption, and, as a matter of fact, few tradesmen 
today have to make more written returns to the authorities than 
farmers do. Why, then, should not a farmer pay Income Tax on his 
actual trading profits just as every other business man has to do?— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. . 


EVACUATION AND TAXATION 


S1r,—May I be allowed to comment on one problem in evacuation 
areas that is gravely affected by the rapidly increasing taxation—that 
of the education of one’s children? 

Let me, to be precise, cite my actual situation. I have two children, 
a boy and a girl, aged ten and eight respectively. They have been 
going the one to a day preparatory school and the other to a high 
school. They were listed for evacuation with their schools, and this 
duly took place on September Ist, 1939. Both schools have since 
been turned into boarding schools for “the duration.” Hence our 
school bills have inevitably increased to between three and four times 
as much as they were before. (And in addition there was much 
initial expense in the way of trunks, extra clothes, school kit, &c 





To meet this menace to our children’s educational future my wife 
and I have (a) taken in paying guests, (b) given up one maid (and 
our house is a fair-sized and exceptionally busy vicarage ; the continual 
claim of the door-bell and the telephone made it quite impossible to 
settle down to any continuous reading or thinking), (c) exercised 
severe personal economies—we have never been able to afford a cat, 
so we could not give that up! 
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Now there is increasing danger of our children having to be with- 
drawn from their schools, at which they have been happy for some 
years, and sent, I suppose, to new schools, in strange billets far away, 
with strange children and strange teachers, to begin a changed 
educational life of a different character in quite altered circumstances. 

My wife and I ask nothing for ourselves. We are fully ready and 
willing to pay our taxes to the full, whatsoever they may be. Our 
one hope is to preserve the education of our children on the lines 
along which they have already set out. With educational expenses 
presenting no claim for taxation relief, our fear is that it cannot be 
done. How, one wonders, are others in like circumstances meeting 
this particular situation?—Yours faithfully, PHAROS. 


“CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM” 


Sir,—It is true, as your correspondent, Lady Simon, says, that many 
British citizens “stand outside of religious bodies of all persuasions.” 
But any one of these who fails to see that our civilisation is, in so far 
as it is civilised, a Christian civilisation is lacking in the historic sense. 
We are fighting to preserve the good things in that Christian 
civilisation. 

Your correspondent cannot surely maintain seriously that paganism, 
“roughly speaking, stands for primitive aboriginal beliefs,” for I take 
ijt that she would not class the thinkers of Greece and Rome as 
primitive aborigines. 

It might be more correct to speak of the thing we are fighting as 
“neo-paganism ”; but is that quibble worth while? Apart from the 
fact that the philosophies of the Nazis and the Communists are defi- 
nitely anti-Christian, the Nazis desire a return to primitive aboriginal 
pagan beliefs, and the Communists with their clean-sweep of all 
religion go back even farther. 

It is true that there are Christian people on the wrong side. ‘There 
were Christian people opposed to Franco. And it is true that we 
have many on our side who uphold the principles either of Hitler or 
Stalin. We have, alas, as your correspondent states, a large number 
of intelligentsia who are infected with pagan beliefs—as, for instance, 
those hostile to the Christian family. Our social life is infected. We 
have, as a nation, and as individuals, fallen lamentably short of the 
ay ideal. 

, for all our sins, we have been chosen to fight for God. Why 
ak d the great mass of us who believe in God, however we may have 
failed Him, be so cowardly as to say that we are fighting for an 
ethical hypothesis?—Yours faithfully, W. R. TITTERTON. 

2 Doughty Street, W.C.1 


BRITAIN, FRANCE AND CULTURE 


Sir,—The correspondence in your columns on Britain, France and 
Culture reminds me of the replies given by French soldiers at the 
front to a questionnaire addressed to them last February by Le Figaro: 
“What were they reading? ” inquired that newspaper. “ Very little,” 
wrote one. “ Bridge, crossword puzzles, talk about the weather, the 
daily incidents of our service occupy our leisure.” For those who 
did read Balzac, Hugo, Alphonse Daudet, and among contemporaries 
Duhamel, Mamiac and Jules Romains seem to have been favourite 
authors. But above all Romains. “JI est le seul auteur que je con- 
sidére comme valable,” writes one. 

The discovery in a peasant’s bureau of a volume by Dumas Fils is 
described as a great find. And Treasure Island, which lay beside it, 
was not unappreciated. Other English writers mentioned were Conrad 
and Charles Morgan. 

Mamiac’s son could read nothing but poetry at first, especially the 
poems of Paul Valéry. Later he began Flaubert’s Letters. One could 
never be parted from a volume of selections from the works of 
St. Catherine of Sienna and St. Theresa. Another took no books 
whatever with him, but instead a blank note-book, in which he intended 
to set down his own observations, les confidences d’une solitude pres- 
sentie. Urgent appeals to the home front for books and papers were 
frequent. And the replies varied from learned scientific treatises to 
detective stories and one hundred pornographic novels, including 
Amour du Pays des Soviets, sent by a Parisian lady of high society.— 
Yours faithfully, WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 

lockley, Gloucestershire. 


BROADCASTING AND THE PROMS 


Sir,—I was glad to see the comment in “ A Spectator’s Notebook ” on 
the lamentable failure to get the Promenade Concerts broadcast. Mr. 
Ogilvie is notoriously a lover a good music, but perhaps not master 
in his own house, or listeners would be differently treated. 

At some personal inconvenience I sat up till 11.35 p.m. on Saturday 
to hear a performance of Handel’s Sonata in E by Miss Eda Kersey. 
When the time arrived we were calmly informed that the performance 
could not take place and we were invited to listen to a bad record of 

dull piece by Bach. During the preceding hour there was an 
undiluted stream of a noise called “ music” that might amuse a crowd 
at Blackpool, but certainly no one else. The music programmes are 
becoming steadily worse, and no complaint seems to be of any use. 
Why should we be forced to listen in to music from Germany, which 
usually entails also listening to German propaganda?—Yours, &c., 

) New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. E. S. P. HAYNES. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


S1r,—Evacuated from France in June, I have recently received the 
enclosed letter from a French friend, written from Marseilles on 
July 2nd. The writer, a Marseilles business man, is a great patriot, 
and also politically extreme Right, which, to me, makes his letter all 
the more significant.—Yours truly, MARGARET GRAY. 

The Hydro, College Green, Bristol, 1. 

Chére Miss Gray,—Cette lettre vous parviendra-t-elle? Pourra-t-elle 
vous apporter aussi pleinement que je voudrais le témoignage de ma 
sympathie accrue par l’immensité du malheur qui nous {frappe? 
Saura-t-elle vous dire ce que tous les Frangais pensent malgré de tres 
douleureuses et fort pénibles apparences? Vous apportera-t-elle la 
manifestation de notre stupeur devant le résultat lamentable auquel 
ont abouti nos fautes immenses, mutuelles—capitales—je dis nos fautes, 
car nous portons vous et nous une part a peu prés égale de 
responsabilités. 

La France s’est immolie sur l’autel de lhumanité. Elle vient de 
connaitre la plus affreuse des défaites morale et mateérielle, son 
Sa douleur poignante. Elle courbe le dos 

Elle fait un mea culpa gigantesque mais 
comme toujours 4 retardement. Elle souhaite la victoire de son amie 
Angleterre qui a partagé ses erreurs et ses confiances abstraites. 
Elle souffre de son effondrement, mais elle aura le courage de se 
relever et de reprendre sa place dans le concert des grandes nations. 

Jaurais voulu pouvoir vous embrasser “ Nationalement ” avant votre 
départ—cette satisfaction m’a été refusé—J’aimerais que si cela vous 
est possible vous m’écriviez pour me faire sentir le coeur de l’Angleterre 

comme je m’efforcerai de vous faire voir les battements de celui de 
la France qui a perdu beaucoup de sang, mais bat et battra toujours 
pour la liberté, Pespérance, et pour le renouveau 

Vivent la France et l’Angleterre battant ensembles sur terre mais 
toujours amies—croyez-le et répétez-le-——Bien votre 

Marseille. 


désarroi est immense. 
sous le coup de destin. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


S1r,—The type of camouflage wien is now used on many buildings 
and vehicles betrays a lack of appreciation of the basis of this science 
which should not exist when advice could so easily be obtained from 
experts in the physiology of vision. 

The aim of “ dazzle” or disruptive camouflage is to cover an object 
with patches of colour the outlines of which are more conspicuous 
than the general outline of the object against its background. The 
eye is then presented with a medley of meaningless shapes rather 
than with the outline of a familiar object, and, as an observer 
notoriously sees mainly what he expects to see, the object may either 
be overlooked or, if noticed, be very difficult to identify. To produce 
this result it is essential that the adjacent patches of colour should 
differ considerably in brightness or tone value. Differences in hue or 
tint unaccompanied by difference in brightness are ineffective, as such 
differences disappear when viewed at quite short distances. The 
prevailing habit of painting vehicles in stripes or blotches of colours 
of nearly equal brightness defeats the ends of camouflage. At a 
short distance the differences of tint are not apparent and the outline 
of a vehicle of a uniform drab colour is plainly evident.—Yours 
faithfully, W. T. Acar. 


University Laboratory of Physiology, Oxford. 
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Books of the Day 


Early Victorian Cambridge 
A. Winstanley. 





Early Victorian Cambridge. By D. Cambridge 


University Press. 25s 


Tue Vice-Master of Trinity continues to place all lovers of 
Cambridge, and all students of University life and history, under 
a heavy obligation bv his exhaustive studies of Cambridge before 
the times familiar to us and our fathers: in: his Cambridge in the 
18th Century and Unreformed Cambridge he gave a picture of 
University life when standards were low and slow, even if 
brightened by such glittering stars as Bentley and Porson: and 
he now tells the story of the pericd immediately before and 
dur.ng the first Royal Commissions which were to inaugurate 
reforms thai have proceeded orderly to the presert day. 

The treatment is to a slight extent episodic, and the founda- 
tion of Downing College and Whewell’s dealing with the Fitz- 
william Museum do net cohere very closely with the main theme 
of the internal reforms and those more or less forced upon the 
University by the first Statutory Commission: but has 
embarked upon the broad stream of his history, Mr. Winstanley 

accurate and fully documented account of the 
proceedings in London and in Cambridge, and the beneficent 
activities of the Prirce Consort, who in spite of the fears of the 
Tories, exercised a wise and friendly restraint over the Radicals 
and rash proposals which might have permanently damaged the 
contribution of the University to piety, culture and learning. 

He excels, I think, in the portraits he has drawn of some of 
the on this narrow stage. He does not spare his 
own College, und Whewell and Adam Sedgwick do not escape 
unscathed. Philpott, on the other hand, Master of St. Cathar- 


> he 
once ne 


gives a lively, 
7 


chief actors 


ine’s and confidant of the Prince Consort, comes out with flying 
colours. One of his remarks about Whewell will always remain 
in my memory: “ Whewell, like most rude men, was a very 


severe critic of the manners of others.” I had something to do 
with Cambridge reformers in the years immediately preceding 
the last war, and always thought that a iittle more suaviter in 
modo would have helped them to gain their ends with more 
expedition and much less friction. The sharp practice of Lord 
John Russell (it might be called by a harsher name) is duly 
brought out. 

It is probably fruitless to discuss now whether the University 
could or would have sufficiently reformed itself without Govern- 
mental intervention. There were always immovable Tories like 
Corrie of Jesus and, perhaps more difficult still, reformers in 
youth who became “old and crusted” later on, especially if 
reform went beyond, or took a different line from, the proposals 
they had originally set forth. It would have been difficult ever 
to persuade the Colleges to subsidise the University to an extent 
necessary for the centralisation of teaching in certain subjects 
which the Colleges were unable to provide. On the other hand, 


the relaxation of the rules of celibacy and Holy Orders went 
rather t far, and it would have been better to reserve a few 
Fellowships for bachelors and clergymen. On the whole, the 
University accepted these sweeping changes with a very good 


1 


grace, and Fellows of this difficult period come out very well as 
sincere and single-minded men, with a true desire for the en- 
ment of learning and an honest attachment to the Church. 
Winstanley follows most closely, as is natural, the pro- 
Trinity, with some mention of St. John’s. 
smaller Colleges deserve a study to them- 
selves in another book. When some historian has accomplished 
this, end when similar work has been done about Oxford—I do 
not think it has—the material will be ready for a comprehensive 


courage 
Mr 

gress of reform in 

The changes in the 


survey of Universitv reform in the nineteenth century. By these 
hanges Cambridge both gained and lost, and we may be truly 


grateful to Mr. Winstanley for his learned and pleasantly written 


surve' STEPHEN GASELEE. 


The Gestapo 
Sir Paul Dukes, K.B.E. 


Str Pau DUKEs is not only a bold and resourceful secret agent, 
but also a writer with the gift of relating his unique experiences 
way make them absorbingly interesting for his 
readers. This was true of his famous earlier work, The Story 
of S T 25. It is also true of this latest work. Probably it is 
largely due to the fact that there is no exaggeration in his writings. 
They are the real thing 

An Epic of the Gestapo describes Dukes’ efforts to solve one 
particular problem. In it he works as a private detective, not as 
a political agent. He goes to Central Europe, at the invitation of 


An Epic of the Gestapo. Cassell. ros. 6d.) 


; ; } t 
in such a as to 


a group of London businessmen, to trace the whereabouts of a 
wealthy Czech industrialist of Brno (Briinn), in Moravia, who had 
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disappeared while trying to make his way via Switzerland to 
England. 

Investigations were started by a mysterious message from Paris 
and followed up through the report in Die Zeit, the official Sude- 
ten Nazi organ, that a man had been found dead on the railway 


line near Mies, in Sudetenland. This man, described as a tailor 
of Prague, proved to be the Czech industrialist whom Dukes had 
to find. The author ultimately satisfied himself that this man had 
been killed accidentally on the railway while trying to escape 


from the Gestapo, who had held him up at the frontier, suspicious 
of his faked exit permit. 

But such a conclusion was reached after many wordy 
duels with the Gestapo in various parts of the Greater Reich, 
the descriptions of which give the reader a valuable insight into 
he nature of the persons controlling more than half Europe 
today and their methods. This work is an epic cf the veniality, 
corruption, blackmail, brutal inhumanity, and jealousy which are 
rampant throughout that organisation. 

The writer’s depiction of the various types with which he 
to deal is life-like. Dr. Bergmann, bosom friend of Gauleiter 
Henlein, Cherry and Stepan, Fred and Bobby, are living indi- 
viduals to foreign correspondents who had to work in Hitler’s 
Greater Reich. So was the abjectly fearful Herr Haller, always 
awaking from the nightmare of a Gestapo cross-examination. How 
often has one seen the sad faces of those Czechs or Germans 
anxious to get in or out of the “ Protectorate” as they read the 
notice in the Gestapo office, “ No exceptions. Useless to ask. 
Heil Hitler.” Yet everyone knew that money could buy these 
same Gestapo officials—especially sterling or dollars deposited 
abroad! 

How true also is Duke’s impression of a batch of Germans wait- 
ing at a public office for an official permit: “ There is nothing so 
depressing as to sit looking at a dozen speechless, expressionless, 
shabbily dressed Germans waiting cringingly to be attended to 
by the powers that be and mortally afraid of saying a single word 
to each other beyond the silly exclamation ‘ Heil Hitler!’ lest 
one of them or an attendant should be a secret agent of the Ges- 
tapo.” What a freedom Hitler has brought them! 

No less true is his remark about the German’s obsequiousness 
before the nobility—especially British. -“ Relations with Eng- 
land may be strained,” he writes (this was just before the out- 
break of war), “ but a lord is always a lord—to a German perhaps 
more than to a Britisher! ” 

This Epic may be read as enjoyably and profitably by lovers 
of detective stories as by the politically minded, anxious to under- 
stand the Nazi leaders. For the latter, Sir Paul’s comparison of 
the Nazi and Bolshevik régimes, in the Epilogue, is particularly 
interesting. And few will deny his conclusion that “ the distortion 
of the youthful mind is perhaps the most tragic and ominous 
result of the working of these two dictatorships—tendentious edu- 
cation and perverted class doctrines are bringing into being a 
generation of fanatical ignoramuses, who, though their frenzy 
may be abated by defeat, will still remain grossly ill-informed and 
incompetent to handle the affairs of their time. Yet this growing 
generation will be the ‘ builders’ of the future with whom we 
shall have chiefly to deal for the next two or three decades.” 
Here is a problem which the most idealistic peace terms cannot 
automatically solve. ROBERT POWELI 
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The Second String 
By D. S. MacColl. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 


At the age of eighty, Mr. MacColl publishes his first book of 
verse, and prefaces it with a photograph of himself in 1882, at 
the age of twenty-three. The reader may ponder that, before 
proceeding to the poems, and wonder what must have been the 
emotions of this veteran in the arts as he collected these pieces, 
and rekindled again, in tranquillity, the scenes and conditions and 
personalities which evoked the poems. The first of them is 
dated 1878, and it is called Recollection. It can be quoted as a 
symbol of the writer’s process in the compiling of this volume. 
“Softly they answer to the tread 

Those summer fields of clover, 

Where, day-long, to the honey-head 

Chants a bee-lover, 

And the secret is a secret all but said, 

Over and over. 

One might remember, at the last, 

Things near to the beginning; 

What with the water running past, 

A bird singing; 

The high church tower that stands aghast, 

And the bells ringing.” 


The time-spread, and the occasion of this book, make detached 
and cool criticism almost impossible, and the consideration of 
absolute poetic values irrelevant. As poetry, whose author might 
be unknown, these verses remain a minor, even a subsidiary 


Poems. 


activity. So far as they reflect a personality at all, they reflect 
one which is quiet, detached, critical, but never dominant. The 
poet rarely presents a thought or an emotion which has the com- 
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Allenby: a study in greatness 
GEN. SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
“Here is a piece of work well done and apt reading for 
the times.” —SIR RONALD STORRS (Spectator’. 


“It is the human character that predominates in this sound 
and attractive study.” —Manchester Guardian 


With illustrations and maps. 18 - net 


I Bought a Mountain tHomas FirBANK 


All-the-year-round on a North Wales mountain sheep 
farm **Vitally convincing and exhilarating.”-—BASIL DI 
SELINCOURT (Observer 

Gripped my interest from first page to last by its vivid 
phrasing, its life-like characters, its mountain atmo- 
phere, its quiet humour, and bracing philosophy.’”’— 
HAMILTON FYFE ( John o’ London’s). 2nd printing. 8/6 net. 


Country and Town in Ireland 


under the Georges 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL 
“Historically of reali value, her book is a romance in its 
own right; and her charming illustrations are admirable 


reinforcements of a chronicle essentially picturesque.’’— 
Pune} 18 /- ret 


The Loon Feather 


A novel of unusual charm.” —Scotsman 


Gives a picture of Indian life in the beautiful setting oi 
the Great Lakes country in the early nineteenth century. 


nd printi ng. 9/6 net. 


1OLA FULLER 


HARRAP BOOKS 






































An essential 
prelude to 
peacemaking 


The Causes of 
the War 


PROFESSOR BERRIEDALE KEITH 


This book traces the motives which have led 
the German people to attempt world hege- 
mony. The author does not strive to make 
his work more palatable for British readers 
by minimising the grievances of Germany, or 
glossing over the errors of the Western 
Powers. Yet, disagreeable though Professor 
Keith's conclusions may be in treating of the 
past, they present stern and salutary lessons 
for the future. 
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pelling quality of passion and absoluteness. He rarely coins an 
immorta! line or phrase. The forms of his verse are orthodox, 
and the measures impeccable. 

What does stand out is the impression that the writer is a critic 
rather than a naively creative personality. That being so, he is 
more likely to react to the atmosphere of the times through which 
he passes, than would a more egoistic creative genius. In this 
negative sort of way, Mr. MacColl does give an impression of 
singleness of mind. He is never lost; he can always withdraw 
himself from the fashions through which he has passed, and the 
emotions which attack him. In the early work, those emotions, 
being youthful, are wistful and nostalgic. 

“The grey mists weep themselves away; 
The rain-clouds do not part; 
Down in the hollow of a bay 
The sea-sand breaks its heart. 
There is a castle on the sand; 
Its walls are weed-beclad, 
And round about it fir-trees stand, 
Inveterately sad.” 

But as the years pass, the writer’s concern with the minds of 
men asserts itself, and we discover many pleasant satirical pieces, 
while the echoes of James Thomson—with whom I would most 
associate this poet as a technician—recede. 

I cannot close this short review without referring to George 
Moore’s reminder, in Conversations in Ebury Street, that 
“MacColl began his literary life in The Spectator, introduced, 
probably, by some poems he sent to the Editor, and the poems 
led to art criticism. He wrote for many years holding to 
the belief that sins of the fiesh were nothing, however numerous, 
compared to a sin against taste.” So far as Moore could ever be 
fair, that is not an unfair criticism RICHARD CHURCH. 


Many Waters 


By Many Waters. By A.R.B. Haldane. (Nelson. 1os. 6d. 


THE present writer was once fortunate enough to enjoy the 
thrilling privilege—for a fisherman—of taking over, for a few 
days on the Avon, the rod of the late Viscount Grey. But the 
master himself, alas! was at Fallodon, and after all it was the 
Itchen that he had chiefly immortalised. Mr. Haldane was thrice 
blessed in that, while he was a boy at Winchester during the last 
war, he was given the run of Sir Edward Grey’s water near 
Itchen Abbas and received the occasional companionship and 


Leonard Woolf 


Lavs bare the issues at 


stake in this war and 


draws the lines on 
which a lasting peace 


could be planned. 


THE WAR FOR 
PEACE 
7/6 net 


ROUTLEDGE 
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guidance of that greatest of nature-loving fishermen. One of 
the most delightful pictures in this very timely book is thar of 
his first dry-fly experiences on that sacred stretch of the Itchen: 
and the lessons that he learned there have stood him in good 
stead on his own Scottish waters. For Mr. Haldane’s home js 
in Scotland. It was apparently in the little streams of the Ochils 
that he was baptised into the fly-fishing art; and it is perhap; 
the pages that he has devoted to Scotland which will fill war. 
bound southern fishermen with most nostalgia. 

None of them, at any rate, who has ever wakened in some 
Highland train to the first magic sight of granite and heather, 
wrinkled with peat-coloured burns, will be able to read his book 
unmoved. Ben Vorlich, Sgurr Dearg, Ben Cruachan, Schie. 
hallion, the names march like music, evoking a score of lochs and 
pools, witched by the light that never was. And yet it remains 
true, as Mr. Haldane has recognised—a truth that he has suc- 
ceeded in distilling and imparting—that these wnvisited friends 
are still there, guardians of a peace immune to war. That is 
perhaps the chief reason why his book can so heartily be recom- 
mended, not only to every fisherman who has experienced—or 
dreamed of experiencing—taking a salmon on a nine-foot trout 
rod but to the dry-fly purist, with his own particular sanctuary 
in some English chalk stream. Somewhere between the technical 
books of Sheringham and Dunne and the classics of Walton and 

. Grey there should be a place for it on every fisherman’s shelf ; 
and since all its royalties are destined for the British Red Cross, 
it can surely, even in these days, be bought without qualms. 

H. H. Basurorp 


Brock’s Benefit 


The Stoat. By Lynn Brock. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder at the Munition Works. By G. D. H. and M. Cole 


(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 

Who Pays the Piper? By Patricia Wentworth. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 

Danger Road. By Mark Saxton. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Too Like the Lightning. By Dana Chambers. (Hale. 7s. 6d. 


The Man Who Murdered Goliath. By Geoffrey Homes. Evre 


and Spottiswoode. §s. 


For some time the detection novel has been trying to escape 
from its own conventions. There are still the old blood-hounds, 
like the Coles, who, looking neither to right nor to left, keep 
their noses down on the trail. At the other extreme we have a 
tendency to use crime simply as a foil for character. Between 
these two comes the mass of crime stories. in which the real and 
the conventional are blended, more or less successfully, in vary- 
ing proportions. On the whole, the best detection-writers are 
still those who, like Mr. Brock, present us with the improbable 
and make us believe it is the more than possible. 


Mr Brock can always be relied upon for good fireworks. He 
has a talent for creating sinister atmosphere and unpleasant 
characters: there is a touch of frank sadism about his work 


which imparts reality of a sort to his most unlikely situations 
His Colonel Gore, too, is the kind of sleuth I like—one who, 
almost colourless himself, acts as a chemical reagent upon his 
suspects. The Stoat opens well with a wealthy, charming 
woman who is being turned into a nervy, quarrelsome, terrified 
recluse. The secret of her disintegration is well kept until the 
end, and a strong sub-plot legitimately distracts our attention 
from the main issue. The scene is set in and around a Devon- 
shire country town, where Mr. Brock makes considerable play 
between the natives and the handful of upper-crust decadents 
who become involved with them. There is a generous allowance 
of corpses for those who must have them; and altogether this 
is a book that holds the interest throughout. 

The same cannot be said for any of the others here, with the 
possible exception of Danger Road. The Coles, for instance, 
though they put Superintendent Wilson to work in a milieu—a 
university town where new industries have sprung up—which 
should be right down their street, make little more than a geo- 
graphical connexion between the crime and the environment. 
The murder of an unpopular works-manager’s wife gives them 
plenty of scope for showing how factory-organisation, shop 
stewards and strike committees work: but their sympathies are 
so plainly on one side that we are left with only two suspects 
The characters are perfunctorily drawn, and the investigation, 
though exhaustive, remains flat. Miss Wentworth, another old- 
timer, creates an elaborately artificial plot round a millionaire, 4 
string of pearls, and a girl who prefers a loveless marriage to 
her sister’s dishonour. Her detection is less sound than the 
Coles’: but several of her dramatis personae come alive, and 
the dialogue is often skilful. 

My remaining three novels come from America. Danger 
Road is a thriller which really thrills, because its characters make 
us believe in them. Espionage, torture and Nazi agents are very 
well: but Mr. Saxton, who uses all these adroitly enough, has 
also a gift for putting over the physica! feel of tension, excite- 
ment and the reaction from danger. The love story, too, in spite 
of its somewhat theatrical violence rings true and touches the 
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succeed only if we get the sympathetic support 


of many friends. Somehow we must raise 


£48,000 this year 
PLEASE GIVE US YOUR HELP 
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Please vemember 


St Duseblanas 
tn you WHEL 


St. Dunstan's 
for soldiers, sailors and airmen blinded in war. 





C> 9074 | 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries, 
Captain Sir lan Fraser (Chairman) 
St. Dunstan's Regent’s Park, N.W.1 
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Our usual Catalogues of New, 
Secondhand and ‘ Remaindered ” 
Books are still being issued, as far 
as the paper regulations allow, and 
enquiries are invited. We will buy 
good books of all descriptions. 
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CITY ROAD | 


“This is a book 
that should be in the 
hands of every British 
subject” tenry W. Nevinson. 


BRETISH 


LIBERTY 
IN 
DANGER 


By RONALD KIDD, 


with a foreword by Henry W. Nevinson. 


Ronald Kidd, Secretary of the National 
Council of Civil Liberties, has given us an 
introduction to the study of civil rights 
which is invaluable to the democrat 
and the propagandist alike. The latest 
Defence Regulations are included 

in appendices. 272 pages. ° / net 


LAWRENCE & WISHART LTD. 


2 PARTON STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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imagination. Mr. Chambers is even freer with his bludgeonings 
than Mr. Saxton: the hero can scarcely turn a corner without 
being slugged on the head—and that is nothing compared with 
what happens to most of the other characters. Here, again, we 
are concerned with loyal Americans ver:us Nazi agents: but the 
effort of discovering which are which in a plot that resembies 
a ball of wool cfter a dozen kittens have been playing with it 
will give the reader a worse headache than all Mr. Chambers’ 
blunt instruments. The Man Who Murdered Goliath is very 
mild by comparison A straight detection novel, set in an agree- 
able Californian ‘own, it is pleasantly less sensational than its 
title would suggest. A millionaire he!pfully rings up the local 
editor, saying that he is about to shoot himself: a shot is heard; 
and the scene, needless to say, is set for murder. 
NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


A Mountain Farm 


I Bought a Mountain. By Thomas Firbank. (Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Tue author of this book, tired of two years’ imprisonment in a 
Canadian fruit cannery, drove in a wild November gale to look at a 
sheep farm at Capel Curig, in North Wales ; fell at once for its 
elemental solitude, the gloomy and cavernous farmhouse and the 
view of Snowdon ; and a few days later bought the 2,400 acres of 
mountainside, lake and river for just under £5,000. The great per- 
manent flock of sheep, which knows no fences in the open moun- 
tain and yet “ stays at home by a mass heredity which is rather 
like the intuitive cleverness of birds,” was taken at valuation. The 
grim Welsh manor house, with its huge chestnut beams and 
“heavy roof of clumsy slates quarried off surface rock,” against 
which mountain storms hurled with destructive force at sixty or 
seventy miles an hour, was altered a little and redecorated. To 
the flock of sheep were added fowls, pigs, a caravan, and wayside 
snack-bar for hikers, and a wife to whose resource and beauty the 
book owes a great deal of its attraction. Out of these strangely 
mixed materials, compeunded with infinite enthusiasm, Mr. 
Firbank has made 2 book remarkable for its energy of style, its 
feeling for atmosphere, its receptivity to the moods of wild places 
and its extremely keen observation of 4vild life. It woula be hard 
to praise too high'y the spirited chapters on lambing, on the 
ga®#icring, shearing and dipping of sheep, the wool sale, the great 
blizzard, the buying of the caravan, the walking race across the 
famous fourteen peaks known as the “ Three Thousand.” These 
accounts give the impression of having written themselves in 
moods of warm eagerness ; they convey a sense of authenticity, a 
feeling of exuberance and muscle, too rarely found in books 
of countryside reminiscence. The book of which they are part is 
completely remote from the category of week-end chatter-idylls 
in which the townee plays at farming ; it belongs instead to the 
class of Mr. Crichton Porteous’s Teamsman and Miss Margaret 
Leigh’s Highland Homespun, of The Wheelwright’s Shop, and 
The Village Carpenter. As these books smelled of the land, the 
moor, and the workshop, this one has about it the rare tang 
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of the mountain side. From the fact that it ends with an account 
of Mr. Firbank renting another 1,000 acres of “heather ang 
whin,” and “ sweet short mountain grass,” and with them another 
flock of sheep, I judge that it may be followed by other books 
of its kind. “‘Thosa who seek an interpretation of the countryside 
based on real and permanent values could ask for nothing better. 

H. E. Bates, 


Holiday by Proxy 
Holiday. By Frank 
12s. 6d.) 


Mountaineering Smythe. (Hodder ang 


Stoughton. 


Tuts lively and agreeable record of three weeks’ climbing in the 
Dauphiné and the Mont Blanc district last summer is the best 
piece of writing Mr. Smythe has done since The Kangchenjungg 
Adventure, and it shows that the Himalayan climber can still find 
excitement and enjoyment on familiar Alpine peaks. There js 
not too much philosophising; there is plenty of good observation, 
including a passage on the exhilaration of descending to the first 
trees and flowers after a long spell among snow and ice; and 
there are some pleasant anecdotes, including an hotel-sketch of 
two elderly Englishmen glowering at one another over their copies 
of The Times and refusing to speak because each considered him- 
self more of an habitué than the other. 

Mr. Smythe and his companion, Jim Gavin, were newcomers 
to the Dauphiné; they found the huts crowded and they disliked 
the stony, treeless valleys; but they had a good climb on Les 
Bans and did a strenuous traverse of Les Ecrins before bad 
weather drove them to Chamonix. From there they went up to 
the Pavilion de Trelatéte and did that very pleasant and some- 
what neglected excursion, the traverse of the Domes de Miage 
and the Aiguille de Bionnassay to Mont B!anc, and then de- 
scended Courmayeur by the Brenva. The Rochefort ridge and 
the Innominata route completed their holiday: the weather had 
broken, and a few days later Europe was at war. 

Here and there a slight inaccuracy creeps into Mr Smythe’s 
narratives. Some of the French Alpine roads were not built at 
the request of the military authorities, but at the instigation of 
the P.L.M. and the T.C.F. As a French general said to the 
reviewer five or six years ago: “In France, the tourist industry 
is stronger than the army.” Again, Mr. Smythe seems to have 
confused the Vallot observatory with the old observation-post on 
the summit: the observatory proper is still in use (or was until 
very recently) and has not been replaced by the new hut. Sim- 
larly, the Refuge Durier is surely on the Col de Miage itself, 
and not, as Mr. Smythe seems to suggest, on the rocks some 
distance below. 

These are small points, and there is no need to argue whether 
Mr. Smythe’s route up the Aiguille de Bionnassay really was 
unorthodox (it sounds like the one usually taken by the St 
Gervais guides on a cold, sunny morning). The important thing 
is that the book comes as near as any to communicating the 
exhilaration and strenuous enjoyment of ordinary climbing, and 
in present circumstances it is the next best thing to an Alpine 
holiday. Mr. Smythe has always been as skilful with his camera 
as with his typewriter, and the illustrations to this book are at 
least the equals of his best. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


Two Books for Bookmen 


By Walter de la Mare. (Faber. 16s 


Pleasures and Speculations. 
By E. E. Kellett 


Ex Libris: Confessions of a Constant Reader. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Your constant reader is not always over-judicious. Indeed, 
as Mr. Kellett remarks, some men read so much and remember 
so much that eventually they cannot distinguish between good 
and bad. These two books are written by constant readers for 
their fellow-addicts, but both writers have selected and ordered 
the fruits of their reading, agreeing with Sydney Smith that we 
are no more called upon to remember all the books we have read 
than all the dinners we have eaten. 

Pleasures and Speculations is the first collected volume of Mr. 
de la Mare’s critical essays. Some of them first appeared many 
years ago, and a number must originally have delighted fortu- 
nate authors and editors as reviews, but they bear no trace of 
age or ephemerality. The longest essay is a detailed and in parts 
technical study of “ Poztry in Prose,” as lucid and penetrating 
as one would expect from one who has created so much beauty 
in both mediums. Writers evoked and interpreted in other 
essays include Hakluyt, Tennyson, Rupert Brooke, Hans Ander- 
sen and W. H. Hudson. An acute analysis of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is followed by delightfully wayward expatiations 
on Flowers in Poetry and Maps Actual and Imaginary. In 3 
note this size one can do no more than set up finger-posts to 
guide the discerning reader, adding the unnecessary assurance 
that on every page Mr. de la Mare’s prose delights the ear and 
eye with its delicately wrought cadences and lurking jokes. 
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A DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN TIME OF WAR 


The responsibility of Directors, Trustees and others in 
control of money is twofold in wartime. It is their 
duty to safeguard the immediate financial interests of 
their shareholders and beneficiaries. But in the present 
emergency that duty can only be fully discharged by 
taking into account the larger interests of the Nation. 
The value of money itself depends upon the mainten- 
ance of the country’s financial stability. 

Leaders of Business and Finance are 
therefore urged to invest all available funds in National 
War Bonds (1945-7) without delay and to continue 
their full support as and when further funds become 


available for investment. 


24%, NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


( 1945-47 ) ° A full Trustee Security — Price of issue £100 
per cent — Subscriptions of £100 or multiples of £100 will be received 
until further notice — Interest accrues from date of purchase — Pros- 


pectus and application forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee. Londen 
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Mr. Kellett’s style is more colloquial, his book a connected 
narrative. Starting with his earliest remembered reading, he 
takes us through his literary youth and early manhood, stopping 
only te comment on the books and writers that made most im- 
pression. His precocity was phenomenal (he thoroughly enjoyed 
Rasselas at twelve) and there seems little he has not read. ‘There 
was complete literary freedom in his Victorian home, Don Juan 
alone being forbidden, and Mr. Kellett early developed the easy 
Liberal outlook which he still possesses. After reading widely 
in theology, he decided not to enter the church, and became a 
schoolmaster instead. In his spare time, he found time to learn, 
as well as the usual '!anguages, Hebrew, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon 
and Icelandic, but he has plenty to say also of English fiction and 
of poetry. One of the unwritten laws in the Kellett household 
was that no book should be put down unfinished. Few readers 
of Ex Libris are likely to transgress. 


7 7 
New Novels 
The Adventurer. By Anne Meredith. (Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Too Dear for My Possessing. By Pamela Hansford Johnson 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 


Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
6d.) 


The Big Wheel. By Mark Benney. 
Sailor off the Bremen. By Irwin Shaw 
By Elisabeth Kyle. 


Broken Glass. (Peter Davies. 7s. 


One reason for the rather unsatisfactory impression left by Miss 
Anne Meredith’s novel is that she does not make it clear to the 
reader what the focus of interest is to be. The story begins with 
the daughter of most respectable Victorian country-house parents 
answering a matrimonial advertisement in a newspaper—the best 
way, she calculates, of escaping from her parents and her parents’ 
choice of husbands. She finds that the advertiser is a retired 
sea-captain with a flamboyant past ; and before they have been 
married a year she sees him burying an old shipmate by moon- 
light in the shrubbery. So far, so good—we prepare to settle 
down to a juicy gaslit thriller. But this is only page 150—and 
in the remaining 250 pages, we slowly discover, the main theme 
is the character of Flora herself. It is important that we should 
be interested in her character, if we are to be interested in the 
long tale of her struggle to make a living for herself and her 
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Small Accounts 





By tradition as well as by deliberate 





policy, the Westminster Bank has always 


aimed at fostering the ‘small’ account. 


Mi recover, 


there is no sharper line of 


demarcation between ‘big’ and ‘small’ } 
} 
than between ‘white’ and ‘black’; there 

| 

are many greys between, and it has 


alwavs been cood business for the Bank 


to encourage the smaller account, with 


confidence in its growth later on. 


Those, therefore, who may have felt 


that their means hardly warrant a 
banking account are invited to consult 


the Manager of any branch and to find 
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child in London—her start in a Bayswater milliner’s, her venture 
into a shop of her own, her success in Bond Street. Yet Miss 
Meredith has weighed the scales against our being interested by 
treating Flora, for the first third of the book, as a conventional, 


formal figure, seen entirely from the outside. One example: when 
Flora settled in Bath with her sea-captain she has an admirer, 
a handsome young man whose attentions are the gossip of the 
town. But Miss Meredith is so perfunctory about the whole 
episode—we have little more than her bare word that there was 
any depth in this relation, there is no scene to stamp it on our 
consciousness—that we can whip up no answering emotion when 
she stages a chance meeting, obviously intended to be moving, 


between ihe lovers thirty years later. 


Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson indicates clearly enough where 
the focus of interest of her novel lies. We know on the first page 
that we are bidden to feast on the sensibility of Claud Pickering, 
who tells the story, and we can’t complain on the last that the 
author has faltered in her purpose. Whether Claud’s sensibility 
can carry a whole novel is another matter. He is a young man 
of the period between two wars, and Miss Hansford Johnson gives 
him the kind of background and experience supposed to be 
typical of the time. There is the unstable family life—Claud 1s 
brought up in Bruges by his father and his father’s mistress— 
which is recapitulated in Claud’s own marriage. There is the 
aestheticism of the nineteen-twenties—Claud becomes an art 
critic, and the political awakening of the nineteen-thirties-—Claud 
signs manifestoes about the Spanish War. Finally, of course, 
there is the present war; the book ends with Claud back in 
Bruges, looking at the calendar which shows September 2nd, 1939, 
thinking that “there dies tonight the last epoch in which men 
can set their home and heart affairs foremost, can find their 
personal troubles of primary importance.” This would be a 
more moving conclusion if Miss Hansford Johnson had in any 
way persuaded us that Claud’s personal life was based on some- 
thing stronger than the satisfaction of impulses, and if his 
failures in his relations with other people weren’t so obviously 
bound up with his failure to develop his political and _ social 
responsibilities. 

After T20 Dear for My Possessing, it is salutary to be reminded 
by Mr. Benney that to wallow in sensibility, in Claud’s style, is 
a privilege of those who don’t have to worry over the cruder 
problems of maintaining life. “ Destitution ate so deeply into 
one’s hours and energies that other appetites than for food and 
shelter had no scope,” says Harry, one of Mr. Benney’s highbrow 
crooks, who quote Villiers de l’Isle Adam, read Tovey’s Essays 
in Musical Analysis, and tai!k about the pleasure-pain principle. 
Harry’s aim, when he comes out of gaol, is quite simple: to live 
in decent material comfort, if possible like a gentleman (“ having 
a good deal of property, the entry to a St. James’s Street club, 
and an account at Fortnum and Mason’s”). As a first step, he 
attaches himself to Eric, a journalist whom he meets when he 
sends a crime article to a Sunday paper. Eric has a flat with 
gadgets, a murky past, and complicated relations with a gang of 
racing and betting toughs headed by an appalling woman, Phoebe 
Summers. Harry finds himself at war with Phoebe for Eric— 
there is a good deal of talk about “in fighting Phoebe I was 
fighting my past ”’—but pure self-preservation seems encugh to 
account for the struggle. Mr. Benney’s heroes are a bit of a 
bore when they delve into their own motives, and are at their 
liveliest when they get on with the job of making a living by 
their wits, with no time left for introspection. The Big Wheel 
has something of the amorality of a Fielding or Smollett novel 
“I was new to honesty, in so far as that principle affects the 
industrial classes”); and Mr. Benney is certainly at his best as 
an objective and passionless reporter of bizarre and flamboyant 
character and incident. 

Sailor off the Bremen is a bunch of gloomy little tough stories, 
cut according to New Yorker pattern and sentiment. The gloom 
doesn’t just come from the actual disasters chronicled—the 
fessional football team that gets its pay halved just before the big 
match, the young couple whose Sunday outing is ruined by 
bickering, the gangster who is let down by his pals. The drab- 
ness and dreariness is in the people themselves, and probably 
their successes would be even more depressing than their failures. 
“If they take that radio, my wife is going to raise hell,” says 
one of the hard-luck cases. Mr. Shaw dredges most of his pathos 
from situations of that order, and only occasionally is there 4 
hint of more important values than the American middle-class 
idea of a good time. 
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Broken Glass is a study of the relations between Magyars, 
Germans and Rumanians in Transylvania, and is obviously based 
on intimate and accurate knowledge of the country and its history 
We follow the varying and intertwined fortunes of three re} 
sentative families from the seventeenth century to the present 
day ; the situations are all carefully contrived to illustrate some 
aspect of the political or social problem, and the characters have 


little independent interest. JANET ADAM SMITH 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 








AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


(University of London) 
The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, OCTOSER ist. 


The London Hospital serves the East End of London, and with 
hundred and ninety-one beds is the largest voluntary Hospital 


eight 

in England. 

The e of the Hospital necessitates a large number of resident 
medical officers rhe opportunities which these appointments offer 
for obtaining clinical experience are invaluable. 


The Medical College is attached to the Hospital and is staffed by 
Professors of the University of London, in the subjects of Anatomy, 


3 





*physiology, Bacteriology, Chemical Pathology, Morbid Anatomy and 
Medicine The College contains a modern Museum of Pathology 
and a Library. 

The Organisation of the London Hospital has been adapted to 
War ditions. The Hospital is now maintaining 500 beds. 350 
bed in use for ordinary patients, and large proportion of 
urgent d acute eases are being admitted 150 beds are reserved 
for 5 ice sick and air raid casualtic ind all Out-Patient Clinies 
and the Maternity District are in full operatic Imost at their pre 
¥ é Other patients are transferred to the uthving hospital 
in S I and Il for which the London Hospital is now responsible; 
the facilities of these hospital ‘ pen to London Hospital 

The Pre-Clinieal School, witl taff and equipment, has heen tem- 
porarl transferred to Cambridge The teaching of Chemistry, 
Physi und Biology for the First M.B. Examination is undertaken 
by Queen Mary College, with which the London Hospital Medical 
College is associated. Queen Mary Coilege is also temporarily trans 
ferred to Cambridge, and therefore the full pre-clinical rrienlum 
is | ded for students in Cambridge 

Ent e Scholarships and prizes to the uue of £950 are 
awarded annually Research Funds to the value of £115,000 permit 
of tance being given to tudents and graduates engaged in 
med research 

In the College building and on Hoespita grounds there re an 
Athenaeum and Dining Hall, a Gymnasium, a_ Five Court, three 
Tennis Courts, Rugby Practice rum, two Practice Wickets and 


two Squash Courts in the Students’ Hostel For those who wish 
in Immediate proximity to the Hospital there is accommo- 


dati for seventy-five student in the Students’ Hostel The 
Athte dGiround of : wre at le End i within easy distance 
of the Hospital 


irther details may be obtained from the Dean, Dr. A. EF. Clark- 
ed M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to The Hospital and Fellow of 
Christi College, Cambridge, who is always pleased to meet 

wishing to see the Hospital and College, and to whom 
» for admission shoul? he 1 


nade 
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TURNER STREET, LONDON, €.1. 

















LIGHTWEIGHT means 


tor Ironclad nerves 





A stomach loaded with starch means a mind 
heavy with nervous fears. Now, when everyone 
needs ironclad nerves, thousands of men and 
women are finding that a lightweight meal, with 
very little starch, has an astonishing effect on their 
nerves. Vita-Weat is the perfect all-British crisp- 
bread — crunchy, featherweight, containing the 
compressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened 
wheat. Try Vita-Weat for breakfast with fruit 
and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it with savoury 
spreads. 


Vita-Weat springs from British soil and 
it builds British nerves 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





Cartons 1'6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 


Made by Peek Frean & Co, Lid, ’ Makers of Famous Biscsats 
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It is one thing to make a claim: another to prove it. 


Every claim made for ‘Sanatogen’ is scientifically accurate, 


backed by the reports of research workers and clinicians. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





WAR-TIME SHIPPING PROBLEMS 





THe forty-ninth annual general meeting was held in London on 
August 20th. Lord Essendon, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said: 

The past year should be looked upon as having covered three dis- 
tinct periods—the pre-war period ; the first few months of war, when 
the shipping industry was adjusting itself to the new conditions ; and 
the third period, commencing in February last, when all liner tonnage 
was requisitioned by H.M. Government. The first period showed a 
fairly substantial improvement over the corresponding period of the 
previous year, particularly in our New York-Bermuda Service, for 
instance 

The capital remains unaltered ; the general and investment reserve 
account amounts to £1,500,000, or 25 per cent. of our ordinary capital ; 
there is a new item, viz., fleet replacement account. 

One important feature is that there are no charges on the company’s 
assets, and the only item which carries anything in the nature of a 
fixed charge is the § per cent. cumulative dividend on our {1,500,000 
preference share capital. The net profit for the year, including divi- 
dends received, amounts to £618,651, an increase of £113,500. After 
adding to the profit for the year the amount of £188,428 brought for- 
ward there is a total available for appropriation of £807,079. Pro- 
vision has been made for the preference share dividend, viz., £45,000, 
and your directors recommend the payment of a dividend of § per 
cent., less Income Tax, on the ordinary stock ; that there be set aside 
for depreciation the sum of £300,000 and that a fleet replacement 
account be created and credited with £100,000, which will leave a 
balance of £189,579 to be carried forward to the current year, 
practically the same as the amount brought in 

Special reference should be made to the fleet replacement account. 

Our own company has been fortunate in that we have not lost any 
vessels, either by war or marine risks, since we last met. Subsidiary 
and associated companies have not fared so well. Two companies 
have lost two vessels each and two other companies one vessel each 
by war risk, and there has been one total loss by marine risk of a 
vessel owned by an associated company. These vessels will need to 
be replaced in due course in order to maintain the services normally 
operated by them. In addition, other vessels will need to be built 
to replace normal wastage. Provision must be made for increased 
costs, otherwise our fleets will automatically dwindle in number, in 
earning power and in ability to perform the setvices which we ure 
accustomed to maintain. The increased costs are certain to be in 
excess of anything that can be taken care of by normal depreciation, 
and consequently your directors are proposing to place {£100,000 to 
the credit of a replacement account. 

It is desirable to emphasise what I have recently said on anothe: 
occasion—and I am certain I voice the view of the great majority of 
hipowners—that the shipping industry has no thought of making 
profits from the war. Our thoughts are concentrated on two main 
objects, the first being to contribute the maximum effort of mind and 
material to the successful prosecution of the war, and the second to do 
what lies in our power to protect the future of our industry. 


The {100.000 which we are now setting aside represents only 2! per 
cent. on the original cost of our existing vessels, and it is clear that 
the increased cost of replacement will much exceed this figure; 
consequently, your directors attach the utmost importance to the 


necessity of augmenting the fleet replacement fund whenever circum 
stances permit. Our subsidiary shipping companies are adopting a 
similar policy. 

It is obvious that with taxation at such a high level there will be 
very little, if any, margin of earnings over and above ordinary depre- 
ciation reserves available for putting aside towards the cost of new 
building. It is equally obvious that the Government will desire new 
ships to be built, and that shipbuilders will, in due course, be seeking 
orders for new ships. The shipping industry must make such pro 
vision as may now be possible for these future necessities, and there- 
fore. in agreement with the Government, an arrangement has been 
made by which instead of receiving in cash the full value of ships 
lost by war risk whilst in Government service, a portion of such 
value, representing the increase in the insurance value of the ship 
since the outbreak of war, will be set aside in a Government fund, 
bearing interest, which will be earmarked specifically for new build- 
ing in conjunction with the pre-war, or basic, value of the vessel to 
be replaced. This agreement has much merit in itself, but it serves 
another purpose which is very welcome to the shipping industry, viz., 
the avoidance of so-called capital profits being taken out of the 
industry. It is a matter of considerable satisfaction that the possibility 
of history repeating itself in this respect is, to a large extent, prevented 
by this mutual agreement between the Government and shipowners. 

I hope that it may be possible for us to meet next year in happier 
circumstances. We are all called upon to make heavy sacrifices, but 
they will be made cheerfully and willingly to achieve victory, and I am 
tempted to close these remarks with a quotation from a speech made 
by the American Senator Key Pittman, which to my mind aptly 
expresses the spirit and determination of all members of the British 
Kmpire, viz.: “It is evident that nobody dies but once and life's 
period is limited; so it is far better to die a few days earlier for 
in cowardice 


Christianity, justice and liberty than to live a little longer 
ind degeneracy.” 


The report 


and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
War Loan at 101. That is the City’s answer to Hitler’ 
blitzkreig. Naturally, there is no great activity in the stock 
markets, but the gradual creeping up of prices is immensely 
significant. It means that the intensification of the air wa 
has not brought the slightest pressure to sell and that some of 
the bolder spirits have decided to buy. Prices are, in fact 
at the highest level since the invasion of the Low Countries. 
and in most groups it is far from easy to pick up any substantia] 
amount of stock without forcing quite an appreciable rise, As 
the lynch-pin of the investment markets gilt-edged stocks are 
following a course which must be very reassuring to Whitehall, 
One only wishes that War Bonds savings figures would begin 
to move well over the {10 million a week mark. In the 
speculative markets Kaffir shares have suddenly come into 
their own. This is the field in which one would expect to see 
hopes of early victory translated into buying orders more 
quickly than in most others. 
RAIL AGREEMENT PROBLEMS 

In contrast with the strength of home industrials, rail stocks 
have been an uncertain market, despite the intimation that the 
companies have applied for another increase in charges, 
Following so quickly on the ro per cent. rise in charges which 
became operative in May, this latest application has been 
regarded—I think rightly—as a danger signal. People are 
asking when the increase in railway costs is going to stop and, 
if it goes on, how long the trading community and the travelling 
public will be content to foot the bill? So, instead of being 
regarded as the railways’ sure shield, the costs-charges adjust- 
ment c!ause is now seen to be the rock on which the war-time 
agreement may founder. 

To be fair to the companies one must remember that this 
clause was not of their seeking, nor is there any evidence yet 
that the agreement will give them anything more than a 
moderate return on capitai. It remains true, however, that even 
this moderate return is a good deal more than railway stock- 
holders had become accustomed to receive in pre-war year 
and that there is something distasteful in stockholders’ dividends 
being dependent on successive increases in charges in times of 
war. That the companies themselves are aware of this I do 
not doubt. They must indeed be disturbed at the prospect 
of losing the public’s goodwill. Either the Government must 
pluck up enough courage to stop the rise in costs or the escape 
clause, which enables either party to propose revision “ fo 
any cause of a major character” after the end of 1940 will 
have to be implemented. Naturally, any modification wiil have 
to be accepiable to both sides, so that rail stockholders need 
not take a panicky view. I advise holding on at present prices 

SHIPPING REPLACEMENT 

Those who argue that the Government has been undul 
generous to the railways often point the contrast with the 
position of the shipping industry. As a vital national service 
shipping has a strong claim on a reasonable financial reward 
Nobody will deny, however, that owners have received les: 
generous treatment than the railways in the matter of current 
income quite apart from the fact that shipping is faced with 2 
difficult replacement problem. As Lord Essendon explained 
at the Furness, Withy meeting this week, shipowners pressed 
the Government to include in the requisitioning terms a 
allowance towards providing for future replacement. What the 
industry actually asked for was that “a separate amount. 
representing a small percentage of the capital cost of each 
ship, should be set aside—not paid in cash but merely credited 
to the account of the owner—as a reserve for replacement pur 
poses after the war.” This view the Goverament has rejected 
although something has been done by the arrangement unde: 
which a portion of the value of ships lost is set aside in a 
Government fund earmarked for new building. 

A WAR BONDS SCHEME 

Life insurance is proving itself an adaptable medium 0 
investment, especially in relation to the Government's 
loans. Here is the Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
which has shown a noteworthy enterprise in recent years 
offering a scheme which enables an investor to get a reason- 
able return on his money, receive one-half of his outlay in the 
2$ per cent. National War Bonds, and make some provision 
against death. At the same time the Society places the whole 
amouat subscribed in War Bonds, so that the Governmen! 
gets the full benefit. 
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AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS! AVETWOC k Yy 


(with apologies to Lewis Carroll) 








In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb | 
any part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured 
members. The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 
Company. It is one of the largest and most successful British 
Mutual Life Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to 
the policyholders. | 


*Twas shaving, and the bristly gents 
Did writhe and wrestle in the morn 
All anguished were their teguments 
And their follicles out-torn. 


“ Beware the Scrapershave my son, 

The blades that bite, the hairs that catch 
Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses. Beware the Bristlechin and shun 
The stubbling Razorsnatch.” 
Every form of life assurance, including 


CHILD'S OPTIONAL POLICY with 


He took his sharp bright blade in hand 
And water hot—an ample stream 
To tame his beard he commandeered 


| 

| 

| 
Educational Option | Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 
DEATH DUTY POLICY. And as with deftish stroke he swept 

The whiskers from his physiog 

LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 The Scrapershave the ghost upgave 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION tor } And died as dead as dog. 
ages up to 50. | One two! One two! and through and 


through 
Assurance sy MONTHLY PAYMENTS ot The silky blade went snicker-snack ! 

is little as 10/- He felt his chin and with a grin 

7 sid , He went clean-shaven back. 


Send for “ Concise Catalogue of Life Assurances Possibilities ” “Oh, thou hast slain the Scrapershave, 
giving all necessary information. The credit’s thine, P.D.S.C.! 


Oh beardless day, Callooh, Callay !” 
| He chortled in his glee. 


*T was shaving—the once bristly gents 
Have chins as smooth as any dream 
For they have learned real shaving sense 


Parke-Davis Shaving Cream ! 


Try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream for yourself! It will give you a quicker 








Head Office: 196 STRAN D, LONDON » W.C.2 smoother shave than ever before! Your chemist sells large 1s.6d. tubes. 


Ernest ]. P. Benn, Bt., Char 


Mana Durector. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


Under the NORTHAMPTON 


| shadow of WAP || con rua urrsn ano miDDLE CLASSES ONLY 








| 
| 


President THe Most Hon, THe Marguess or Exeter RG, €8O. Ame 


reat Medical Superintendent: THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M, 

it is a comfort to know that your estate — 
. % | | f | | This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres ot park and pleasure 
Is in the hands of a sure ane permanent, grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
es ope . WP disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
12 . oy . « ° ° 
efficient. unfailing Executor and Trustee—to | temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 


: . . treatment. Careful clinical bio-chemical bacteriological and patho- 
y ‘ dependents Ww > cert oneal or eae : 4 
know that your le pen l nt V ill hye ertain logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 


of impartial and sympathetic administration. in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
. various branches can be povided 


WANTAGE HOUSE 


You can make security doubly sure by This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a_ separate 
appointing the Trustee Department of the | Spparemse tor the Gomplete lavestigntion and wentreat "ol ihent end 
‘GENERAL’, « corporate body whose ||| Nayees, Disedere, by (the most modere metnads; neu, tresement, te 
assets total £21,000,000. Their expert invest- Il] peelonged iammersion beth, Vichy Dendke, Scstch Douche, Mioctrical Bethe 

' 


Plombiéres treatment, etc. ‘here is an Operating Theatre, a Dental 
Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department 
for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
: es for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. Psychotherapeutic 
Enquiries should be addressed to | treatment is employed when indicated 


The Manager, Trustee Department, - a Sean 
‘ | Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 


ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
| fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, zardens 


and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of this 
| Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying themselves in 
} farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

| BRYN.-Y-NOUADD HALL 


| The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in a 
| Park of 330 acres, at Lianfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 


} \ 
I 


| on the seashore There is trout-fishing in the Park 


GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 


| At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 


ment knowledge is also at your service. 





— and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), croquet 
| grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens Ladies and gentlemen have 
their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such as 

mnie. as 

j i establishe 837 Casualty Established 188 CAEPSMEE Ts. “OE 
Life & Fire Established 1837. y Established 1885. For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
Governor: SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART, (Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 


by 


ppointment 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Orchard Methods 


The other day I walked through an orchard in which it seemed that 
every tree was laden with fruit. The shy apples were as many as the 
more robustious kinds. Cox’s rivalled Bramley’s Seedlings. Now in 
certain districts it is a bad year for apples ; and the reasons given by 
its possessor for this exception are at least interesting. The trees were 
planted and brought up by a distinguished man of science. After care- 
ful study he came to the conviction that pruning was a sort of murder 
or maiming. Give a tree a good start, perhaps with the aid of prelimi- 
nary shaping, and thereafter leave it to its own sweet will. The 
technical Press was furious at the heresy, and doubtless pruning, even 
hard, ruthless pruning, has its uses ; but what it may add in quality it 
subtracts in yield. It may be confessed that this season sharp con- 
trasts are much in evidence. Apples are good, for example, in South- 
West Scotland, in beautiful Galloway. 


Fasciation 


Different seasons are accompanied by particular freaks of growth 
in this plant and that. This summer seems to be a season of double- 
dealing, so to say. I have received by post a dahlia that has three 
close-pressed heads on one stalk; and similar oddities in the same 
species exist in my own neighbourhood. Again, great numbers of 
onions have come double, and in some the welding of the two bulbs 
is so close that they are inseparable. No particular harm is done, but 
these doubles keep less well and should be devoured first. The 
phenomenon of fasciation, or the uniting of several stalks, is, of 
course, not uncommon (for example, in campanulas), and is often due 
to over-manuring; but the weather has its say, and dahlias, beyond 
most flowers, are made proud by plenitude of sunshine. “Even the 
farmers are not grumbling,” said a caustic countryman. “We must 
have reached the millennium.” His premise may perhaps be disputed. 
What I have heard them say of the depredations of the sparrows is 
better left to the decent obscurity of the stubbles. They lament, too, 
that the ground is so baked that the ploughs will not enter the brick- 
like surface. They remember, too, that the winter killed some of the 
wheats. Farmers are cheerful, nevertheless Wheat, oats, barley all 
are good, and the harvesting is the quickest in the annals. Most 
stubbles are more than usually clean, but the ploughed-in grass has 
here and there so successfully “staged a comeback” that stock are 
being grazed on the green stubble. The harvest was so flattened 
that much grain was spilt and the hens which share the field with 
cattle enjoy much the better feast. Both will be dispossessed as soon 
as rain gives the ploughman his chance and the field is prepared for 
a second grain crop 


Leeks and Lilies 


It is good and interesting for many of us to be forced to turn our 
attention from the flower garden to the vegetable. We discover to 
our satisfaction such profound truths as that leeks are like lilies: 
both must be planted deep, even as deep as nine inches. August is 
the standard date for putting in many lily bulbs ; and for myself, in 
transplanting bulbs of the amenable and lovely Regale, I have been 
astonished at the amount of stalk that had put forth roots. If only 
the leeks had been planted a little deeper, how much more winter 
food would have been in prospect! It is to be hoped that most 
gardeners have taken the advice to grow their own pea and bean sced. 
Seldom in the records has the sun, which has given us the quickest 
harvesting possible, so successfully ripened seed, or, may I add, so 
dried the pulled onions. Winter onions and carrots may still be sown. 


Wheat Workers 


Except perhaps a cook surveying her lines of bottled fruit or jam, 
no one gets such pleasure from evidence of accomplished work as a 
farmer in the spectacle of a great corn-stack, especially if it be wheat. 
I saw last week the last sheafs being laid on a magnificent stack of 
wheat, placed, as authority has advised, separately in its own field. 
The extra harvest hands employed on this farm include a local inn- 
keeper or two and a postman, who has been wont to take his holiday 
to this end. There is much more promiscuous labour of this kind 
sprinkled about the country than even the agricultural committees 
have realised. Herein is one reason why the land army of young 
women has been less in demand than was expected or hoped. 
At the ingathering of harvest country folk are rather like worker bees, 
or, for that matter, wasps: possessed with a passion for work in the 
sun. When the date is over they return to their native occupations, or 
leisure. The land army will be in increasing demand when harvest is 
over. Some of the most efficient land girls within my own acquaint- 
ance have taken holiday during harvest, but have been under long- 
standing engagement to return as soon as the ploughs could be set to 
The harvest will be virtually completed within the scope of 

Many wheat crops are magnificent; oats and barley are 


work. 
August. 


good, and all three are many points better than their promise—thanks 
to the perfection of the sun-drying. 


W. BeacnH THOMAS. 
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CROSSWORD No. 77 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the senaer 
of the first cor-ect solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 


be received not later than first post on Wednesday. 
be opened bef:se nour, on Wednesday 


No envelopes will 
Solutions should be on the 


form appearing below. The nme of the winner will be published in our 


next tissue 


Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, 


otherwise they are .urcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A 


cannot be accepted.) 




















ACROSS 
1. A primitive defence against 
attack from the air (9). 


9. This party is much dis- 
couraged (6). 
1o. Pea soup and far from 


appetising (2 words) (6, 3). 
12. One who is at an advantage 
in sporting observation (8). 
13. Anything but a person of 
substance (7). 
14. A mordant 
feature (8). 
15. Strikes down mountains ( 
18. Revolution is in a ring (7). 
20. A state not much respected 
in some quarters nowadays 


architectural 


5). 


23. This might be found in part 
of the clue for ro (5). 
24. Musical luggage? (2 words) 
(5, 3). 
26. Hand over a penny short (7). 
27. Require not so much (8). 
29. A jam day (9). 
30. Bolt in the East (6). 
31. It leans down low on Linden 
Lea (9). 
DOWN 
. He simply rakes in cash (8). 
. Rascal [I'd turn into a party 
(8). 
. It sounds like a middleman 
in the perfumery trade (6). 
. See 6 (4). 
. Charon must have 
least a this of §’s (9). 


c= wn 


awn 


7. Very distinguished directors, 
always right (9). 

8. A time to be stingy (9). 

11. The descent of storage (6). 

15. Tomfoolery—to make a bit of 
Euclid cooler? (9). 

16. This character seems to make 
Evangeline shorter still (2 
words) (6, 3). 

17. A girl on the line is prophetic 
(9). 

19. Such a_ thing should be 
easily seen through (6). 

21. Stool? Might be a trout (8). 
22. What the foreigner  con- 
sumed is not disclosed (8). 

25. Trade union of a sort (6). 

28. Leak (4). 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 76 is C. C. Coffey, Greystones, 


Myddleton, Ilkley. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve ° 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter oa 


ws £4,500,000 — 
.. =£2.475,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, 


Letters of Credit and rafts, also 


Circular Credite and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received 
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WINTER IS AHEAD 


Secure your Stock NOW of 
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ave mbes 
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Each hotel in this column is personally known 

to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 

reader's needs, But if you do not see what you 

require in the shop window, write to me, and, so 

far as south and south-west England is concerned, 


ow eo 


my “ Let’s Halt Awhile” books should provide the 


PEAT FUEL 





























te Mt u ernr Shftby Av Fri solution for summer holidays. 
t Pis brng usl qnty King Six 
Cigar C.0.D Am Ist without A Peat fire creates a cheerful and a Al Cauxten 
them MAXY. old world atmosphere which appeals a} ey ay 
to all, especially the real Countryman. 
PRICES : Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. II, 
8,000 blocks £18176 Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
4.000 £10176 | Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 
2000 se £6 00 | Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 
= ae 4 : | Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
Car > p o nearest goods statio | , a 
ees Sew on - gga atae } be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 
—_ blocks S 2 | . Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
" . of) ee eee 
PERSONAL 250 8 . £1 26 ANGLESEY Do you know this Island with its colours, 
100 = 126 s lights and its serer ty? WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
])LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, Packed in returnable sacks and carriage a na seems to have caught them all. Beaumaris 77 
) sure, guar anteed, world-famed. From chemists, paid to your house BANGOR : . 
ncluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers : HOWARTHs, North Wales. CASTLE HOTEL. Yo yu can 
+ Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, § - enjoy a peaceful holiday this year at this comfortable 
463 (1 — a sacra , ECLIPSE PEAT Co. Lid. modernised historic house Beautiful scenery 
ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET & ALSAGER, CHES. ‘ 
) Moderate. Consultation free.— UNIVERSAL DeteEc- Established 1869 | pple niag ee nr. Teignmouth, S. Devon. HUNTLY. 
T Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. N S vy htl. where pe ace of mind restful scenery and 
ee SER EO Ce sense of homeliness can be experienced in high degree 
ITERARY Typewriting promptly executed. MSS" 
ts.. carbon copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N° > — LEOURNEMOUTH TOLLARD ROY AL HOTEL cannot better 
McFarLANe (C), 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent EDL CATIONAL H = pe n on the West Front, i : ique sol arium, its 
‘ 3ridge Club and general comfort el.: Bournem'th 3574 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON 























es ONOMARKS. Permanent address. Special war Tw rE ~ a a 3 ; IEN | 
\l facilities. $s. p.a. Write BM MONO23, W.C.1. | NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. | Devon, ROSEMULLION 
ei : | HOTEL A ist-cl. hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
UR parrot pet’s improved her song ; SESSION 1940-4! conge climate Good food and personal service. 
hen I hght pipe she yells ‘“* TOM LONG! 
te he ert Bn dows = on The Winter Term of Session 1940-41 will commence BURFORD THE LAMB.’ A modernly equipped 
MYPEWRITING of all descriptions including French, on Tuesday, October 1sth, 1940, : ; © i Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold tow Trout 
| Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m he Certificate of Educational Fitness to enter the . 7 ewes : 
University must be exhibited to the Secretary to the CHURSTON FERRERS Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON. A 
( INEM AS University not later than October rst, 1940. Applica- ove try. hse. htl. noted for its hospitality, homeli- 
-_ woe 7: tion forms for this Certificate may be had from the ness and its peaceful and picturesque surrounds. Lic 
, : Secretary to the Entrance Board, 83 North Street 
) : f - ) e . poor 7 
\ . == ny a p-) MA St. Andrews, or from the Secretary to the University. Saeeaen bane irrey wor DI NDS PAR x HOTEL. 
ord oO. 29? . f ‘ teil near owr Li eC ra € vic 
“ " RAIMU in piquant comedy Candidates for the Degree of M.A. must lodge forms 18 acres of ert Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7s. Od 
‘LA FEMME DU BOULANGER” (A on which the subjects selected for the Degree must be 
At so Leslie cteeaad ‘ peep not dh seal gr ang Ist, 1940. Forms may CROWBOROUGH Sussex The ES r HOTEL. a 
A ’ «py ’ Ww” ye had on application to the Secretary. ; te of t Cen Ht £ -weather 
SHAW’S “ PYGMALION A ™ The following Degrees are granted by the University Cou Cocktail I re c row borough 
2 —the total fees for the whole course for Graduation 
. 147 Ke ; EXETER For the sleep « t for a ll of 
Te f SFS including tuition, matriculation and examination fees, 4 deo? on : 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSE: Se ee ratification stay at the Re CL ARENCE HOTEL 
—T : . ees ARTS: M.A. (Ordinary, £64) (Honours, £82 7s. 6d. ~ - - —- - 
— YOURSELI in English country D.Litt. (£17 6s. 6d FALMOUTH c GREENBANK HOT EL. A first- 
, S¢ Ck 3. Sc. Irdinary 2 Ss 6c ote 4 ia cla I > wat s edg 
Ask for des SP errant Ge post — ~ 180 INNS IENCI _— cl : ey a R ec . = “ . . e ove . F; heed } be = 
anc ( 3 managed by the a 7% i 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE Ordinary, a = 6d.) (Hon >t HAYWARDS HEATH BIRCH HOTEL. One of the 
ASSOCIATION, LTD o> os sindiiencs can tee ry house hotels in Sussex. Quiet, comfortable, 
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A Sussex Coxswain 3% 


THIS VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. 





7 
The Lieutenant 
likes it... 
Take a glance at that Rock-of- 
Gibraltar chin, which our young 
lieutenant thrusts over the rail 
as he searches for enemy craft. 
Can you see there the mantle of 
Drake (minus the beard) and 
Nelson (plus an eye) ? Well, at least the satin smooth 
skin shows that he’s had a perfect Vinolia shave— 
indeed proves again that Vinolia rules the shaves. 


v i N te LIA ough Shaving 


. ECONOMY CAKE 3d. 


Sy 


During 
the War more calls for help than ever before will be made 
Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task in 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 

In this great struggle in which we are all now engaged, your 





upon it. 


contribution is more than ever needed .. . Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


Secumenemnionmmenen 


ee 


oe 
FE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 2& ssicxs 1 cdte 6a. series rod, sha. cxeant 1/6, 3 
' - 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. In Bakelite Drainer Case. Prices apply in U -K. only 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, MT 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.BE., Secretary. ’ 
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a 
Heil Hunger! 
HEALTH UNDER HITLER 

Dr MARTIN GUMPERT 
This is the book about which Mr Duff Cooper broadcast 
recently. The Press of the whole country has editor- 
ially featured Dr Gumpert’s remarkable findings. Here 
is an irrefutable exposure of German health claims—all 
propaganda lies—based exclusively on the Nazis’ own 
technical statistics and reports. Everybody should know 
what Hitler actually has done for his people physically 
—destroyed them! 5s 


The Mongol Empire 
ITS RISE AND LEGACY 
MICHAEL PRAWDIN 


Covers fully the lives of Jenghiz Khan and his successors, 
the Mongol chieftains who sought to conquer the world. 
“It has the rare merit of being both scholarly and excit- 
ing. The entire world comes on to his canvas, 
romantic and fantastical persons pass in our view, and 
at the conclusion we realise that we have seen the whole 
of what Marco Polo saw only in part.”—MAurIce CoLLis 
in Time and Tide 21s 


The Jewish War 
Front 
VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY 


The solution of the Jewish problem is vital not only to 
the Jewish people but to the health of the world. Jabot- 
insky tears down the shams and ignorance which have 
been built around it. He demands a Jewish Army on 
the Allied fronts; recognition of a world-Jewish civil 
authority with a seat on the future peace conference; the 
Jewish State and a covenant on civic equality as war- 
aims of the Allies 7s 6d 


From Orient to 


Occident 
MEMOIRS OF A DOCTOR 
Dr WEBER-BAULER 


Dr Weber-Bauler, whose mother was a political refugee, 
began his training in Paris. For a time he practised in 
Geneva, then the refuge of a thoroughly mixed batch 
of Russian conspirators. He presents a fascinating pan- 
orama ; his picture of Tzarist Russia is at times even 
more fantastic than that painted by Gogol. _ It includes 
the anecdote of a boyar who ate the children of his serfs. 
“The Russians always excel at making ordinary life seem 
intensely full of movement and this book is enormously 
readable. Every scene, every creature in it is alive” 
— Bystander 12s 6d 


All prices are net 
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ae OP YOR SECA 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


A Mother Fights 
Hitler 
IRMGARD LITTEN 


To save her lawyer son, seized by the Gestapo, 
Mrs Litten courageously tackled Nazi leaders with 
supreme disregard for any consequences to herself, 
but in vain. “ There instantly began what I believe 
is one of the great heroic stories of our time, the 
fearless, five-year-long fight between one woman and 
the most powerful and unscrupulous State mach- 
inery ever devised. It cannot be summarised. It 
can only be read.”—BrRIAN Howarp in New Statesman 

7s 6d 


Marxism 


A Post Mortem 
HENRY BAMFORD PARKES 


Marxism is dead—Dr Parkes proves it. One after 
another, attempts to apply Marxian economics have 


failed. Only in their perversion does Marxism 
survive in practice. Why has it proved impossible 
to apply? Dr Parkes points out the reasons for 


failure, and shows the good elements of Marxism 
and how they may be used in other more applicable 
plans for society. His book is a sane critique by a 
sympathetic historian 7s 6d 


I Believe 


The personal philosophies of twenty-three eminent 
men and women of our time : H. G. WELLS, BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, LANCELOT HoGBEN, E. M. Forster, JULIAN 
Hux Ley, BEATRICE WeBB, HAROLD J. LAsKI, REBECCA 
West, W. H. Aupen, Emit Lupwic, THoMAs MANN, 
JuLes ROMAINS, JACQUES MARITAIN, SIR ARTHUR KEITH, 
ALBERT EINSTEIN, PEARL Buck, STUART CHaAsE, LIN 
YUTANG, HENDRIK VAN Loon, JAMES THURBER, J. B. S. 
HALDANE, HAVELOCK ELLIS, JOHN STRACHEY 1§s 


Doctor Hudson’s 
Secret Journal 
LLCYD C. DOUGLAS 


Two million people read Magnificent Obsession, and 
here is the complete journal of Dr Wayne Hudson 
at last: it is a prelude rather than a sequel to the 
former book. It is a fine and noble story that 
upholds an inspiring faith in the creative communi- 
cation of human personality. “But though it tells 
a good story... its main charm and significance lie 
in its sincere and vital Christian philosophy and in 
the picture it presents of the Gospel successfully 
working in daily life.”—Christian World 


Published jointly with Peter Davies Ltd 7s 6d 


40 Museum St WC] 
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